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|ture. Everything, under these circumstances, 
| that favoured the important object of classifica- 
| tion and separation, and avoided that of confused 
| intermixture, by appropriating proper things to 
proper periods, and placing all in chronclogical 
order, in connection with all classes and styles 
| of architecture, must be of immense value. He 
| believed that the Institution only required to be 
AST Saturday evening, the18th, | known to be appreciated; that numbers would 
: : come to it, and that it would recommend itself 
to the increased support of the members and 
BA Ae, wis Radi oe the public. It did not require a large amount 
on cs 5 of contribution. A great number of small con- 
Brompton. The Right Hon. tributions would go much further than many a 
Karl de Grey, the president, | swaggering donation, that sounded big, and 
took the chair, and was sup-! perhaps only deterred other people from sub- 
ported by many distinguished | scribing. 
men, anda very crowded general! _ Mr. G. G. Scott then read the following 
assembly, including a large | Report :— 
number of ladies. The fact of | 
its being the first meeting held 
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the annuai conversazione of the 
Architectural Museum was 


My Lorp, Laprgs, aNd GaNTLEMEN,—It has been the 
ractice at our annual conversazioni, though I do not 
now how it originated, nor see the consistency of it, for 
° ye ality | me, a8 treasurer to this institution, to read a sort of 
since the change m locality | report which has nothing whatever to do with the office I 
gave particular interest to the | have the honour of holding, but which is simply intended 
he. ai ; - | to keep up in the minds of those present the objects for 
evening, an induces us to £1Ve | which our museum was founded, and the great necessity 





; | need hardly repeat, on this our sixth anniversary, that our 
of the proceedings. single object is to aid those who are following up the study 
{ . os of of architecture and its subsidiary arts, by bringing within 
The noble Farl, on taking the their reach specimens worthy of their study, and which 
chair, said he had attended some they would find it difficult to obtain a sight of, without the 

ene cor a at ieatieatael: Suk Min aid of such a collection. F 
1 or tour pre lous conversazioni, DU l€ Another great object was this, that though our museums 
resent was the first occasion on which he had per: ag specimens in great abundance of the styles of art 
% “ ” ; PHeS : of the ancient world, no collection had been made illus- 
been able to see all who were present. | trating the indigenous arts of the nations of modern 





Those who recollected the former place of meet- Europe, as exemplified in the buildings of the Middle Ages. | 


ing would remember the extreme paces that |, These two great desiderata we have, by the most 


prevailed on these occasions, the ¢ 
there was of either seeing or being seen, or in | in a greater degree than had ever been before effected. 

properly exhibiting the e3 amples of architectural | tend against great difficulties, and, though I would be the 
taste which it was the object of the Museum to | last to make any parade of our exertions, I do think that 


bri > i eae 2. —_ | they have been such as to entitle us in some degree to the 
og r] “ - . . 
ring before the public eye. In its prese nt generous consideration of those who feel with us as to the 


situation, however, he thought they had no desirableness of the objects we have had in view. 
reason to find fault on that score. The change | oan any along Pe a ae supplies, and, 
: * 3 > LT RE RE ently, of space. The undertaking was a very 
of situation from the confined position in which | costly one, involving a considerable outlay of capital in the 
they formerly were was undoubtedly a great ant instance, which the commitise obteined by wey of 
ie pa: SIE . P aad , | loan; and also a very considerable annual expenditure, 
step in the advances to be made in the future | which the subscriptions were barely sufficient to defray. 
rogress and improvement of the Architectural | In spite of these continual difficulties, we have goue 
fuseum. He did not mean to say but that | poop! preteen 5 ee ae ae ae eumeeinn ban eenaaee 
. “~— . . . 1 10 - 
there might be difficulties in the selection of | ment in the culate aunties “fo ter teibade tae 
any place for such a purpose. ‘The first spot | pom to be one of the most important collections of art 
that was selected was the best that could be “ poe a commenced in consequence of the failure 
obtained. In the earlier stage of its existence of various attempts to induce the Government to take up 
its position was adequate for its purpose, but it | nee Sere payee a — — 
. . vernment au . 
was found, long before they actually did remove, Severin peg ti, Bone in the ees 1855-8, subscribers 
that it would be impossible the collection could — in a ne te see aipinaiee of their eaneees, 
si . s : ’ ‘ at | and some other privileges. is was, however, withdrawn 
progress, or that the Institution could confer that |on their removal to Kensington, and from our making 
reputation on itself, or that amount of profit ON | special application for its continuance, originated the pro- 
the public which it was intended to confer, by | posal for the transference of our museum from Canon-row 
ar emer faad lnnnkhn The eon the building in which we are now assembled. 
remaining in its confined locality. Mere WETE | The proposal received on our part very long and most 
many other circumstances, moreover, that made enxious consideration. It would be difficult on the pre- 
. . rages 6 ceihly | sent occasion to go through a e practical arguments 
it of importance to change, if they possibly for and against this step. The greatest arguments in 
could, for the better. It had been urged that | favour were, that we had outgrown our former premises, 
the former situation was preferable quasi | #04 had no means of extending them ;—that it was a great 
- ° ° . object to free our income from the burden of a heavy rent, 
situation, and he did not deny that there might and to be able to apply it more directly to the objects of the 
be advantages. There might be people living | Institution; and that as our primary wish was to form a 
‘0 the neioht hood of tl » late localit ‘} | national collection, it was an important step to connect 
mt le neighbourhood O 1€ late ca ity, Who | our museum in some degree with those beiug formed by the 
might be more or less inconvenienced by | Government. On the other hand we somewhat feared 
. af mm 9 , | that our apparent connection with a government depart- 
coming further afield, but then it was to be | ment might be made an excuse by half-hearted supporters 


recollected that a great number of people might | for withdrawing, on the plea of such connection,— and we 
be on the west side of the metropolis, to whom | fu'ly appreciated the much more tangible objection of the 
>] he ld be as renient as ti distance from the centre of London causing inconvenience 

the new locality would be as convenient as the | ¢, students. 
old locality was to those living on the east — first of these weedioes wo Dare ge ee 
“ ‘ . , | by the most stringent stipulations for the fullest possible 
It had been observed, though he thought the | amount of independence and self-government, and by the 
observation was without foundation in fact, | fact that, whereas in our old location we had received 
that, because they had selected a spot more | Government aid, in our new one we receive none whatever, 
except the premises granted us, in which we are similary 


or less connected with Government, and the placed with half a dozen scientific societies, which, though | 


locality of other public institutions, they were | housed by the Government, retain undisturbed independ- 
aa aa ee a / : ra}] | ence. 

therefore likely to be what they. might call | We are, then, reduced to the one objection of site, and 

absorbed by the public institutions around | it would be absurd to deny that it has its weight. We all 


them. 


have a great swallow, he did not think they 
would swallow the Museum. 


more than usual space to anaccount | Which exists for the liberal co-operation of the public. I | 


In carrying out these great objects, we have had to con- | 


Well, he candidly confessed, although | most pene Basse bw the eg in — oe Lo 
“ie . . . . | assembled were a aring-cross ; but how is it possible 
the public institutions around them might be | that a building requiring such an enormousamountof space, 
large and very powerful, and though they might | and the capacity for continual extension, should be placed 

4 ; = | exactly where we might in the abstract desire to see it ? 
| L earnestly wish that a nearer position might be found for ai : - thee tae 
He thought the | all the collections now beneath these roofs. Yet so long | grave, R.A.; Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B.; Captain Fowke, 


were right or wrong in ccming here, we feel that our 
motives have been good, and that we are undeserving of 
such attacks. My object, however, is not to defend our- 
selves, but most earnestly to appeal to our supporters for 
the continuance of their aid. We are determined to press 
on the objects of our Institution with the same vigour 
which has brought it t» what it is. If there are any dis- 
advantages in our present position, there are so many 
reasons for more strenuous exrertion. We aim at making 
our Museum the noblest collection of architectural art in 
existence, especially in our leading department, the archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages. If it is too far off, we will 
| make it all the more worth the trouble of getting to it; 
or all the more worth the exertions of Government to 
bring to a nearer point. 

We therefore urge upon you redoubled exertions. We 
urge upon you to come forward with donations to relieve 
the funds of that debt which has all slong been the great 
clog to our progress. We urge upon you to continueand 
add to your subscriptions, and to beat up right and left for 
new supporters, that we may be the better able to press 
on the great work for which we are banded together; and 
we urge upon you te use your influence in procuring for 
us specimens of the best periods fur the continued enrich- 
ment of our collection. If you have been prejudiced 
against us by what has been said since our removal, all we 
ask is to try us, and see how we go on in our new position. 
But do not let what is said by irresponsible parties lead to 
the withdrawal of your confidence in those who have with 
the utmost exertion and zeal formed the collection to what 
it now is, nor withhold your aid from a movement which 
has already been of the utmost benefit to those engaged in 
architectural art. 





Professor Donaldson, in moving the adoption of the 
report, observed, in allusion to the change in the 
| Museum’s locality, that they must all admit they 
| had moved from a barn into a palace. There were 
|to be none of the distinctions, however, that some 
|times appertained to palaces, since the members of 
the Museum were to enjoy all the facilities of the 
new and enlarged site; and the importance of this 
could not be overrated, when they considered the 
great number that came to the Museum who would 
| not only have the benefit of studying the casts, but 


ifficulty tl strenuous exertions, been the means in some degree of the beautiful collection of pictures ; und when they 
ifeulty that | supplying, or we may at the least boast of having done so | 


| remembered that on Monday last, the vast number of 
| 4,600 persons visited the Museum, they would be 
| able to form a tolerable conception of the enlarged 

capacities of the Museum, and of the facilities it 
| afforded for observing all these beautiful works of arf, 
and so conferring advantages not only on their own 
Museum, but on the whole range of science avd art 
throughoot the United Kingdom. While at West- 
minster they were a solitary Institute, but now they 
were an associate with other societies of enlarged 
conception, and for other pursuits and studies. They 
were not confined to one geographical position as it 
were, but their conceptions became enlarged, and 
they regarded architecture in its fullest development. 
Some donations had been announced in the report, 
and he had great pleasure in placing on the table the 
| first that had been presented to the Museum since it 
| had assumed its present site. It came from a gen- 
| tleman who had done more to extend a knowledge of 
| literature in general, and the arts and sciences, than 
any publisher that could be named,—Mr. Bohn, who 
| had presented to the Museum a volume he had pub- 
| lished, on the subject of “ Pottery and Porce'ain.” 
| He had great pleasure in placing on the table this 
| commencement of contributions that be hoped would 
| follow in its wake. 

Mr. Baden Powell, in secouding the mot'on, said ;— 
The building in Cannou-row was only to be looked 
on as a temporary one ; and had the museum remained 

| there, there was not the same likelihvod of its receiv- 
|ing the specimens and contributions they were now 
j likely to obtain in its present more permanent loca- 
tion. They had also the greater advantages to arise 
from better classification ; and they all knew that to 
the student of architecture, the architectural details of 
different dates and periods were very essential. 
Another advantage gained was the power possessed of 
keeping up a satisfactory and comfortable temperature 
in the present building. In the other building this 
in winter time was not attainable, and in that respect 
there was a gain as regarded moving. 

The resolution was put and carried with applause. 
Mr. Scott then said, that as they had received the 
| greatest kindness and assistance from all the geatle- 
| men connected with the Department of Science and 
ithe Fine Arts, at the Museum, he begged to move 











«* That the best thanks of the committee and members 
| of the Architectural Museum be offered to the Department 
of Science and Fine Art, and to the Committee of Council 
on Kducation, for their general co-operation, and also for 
much personal attention from Mr. Cole, C.B.; Mr. Red- 


Museum would hold its own, and that it | 4s they remain here, I hold that it is advantageous to our | R. E. and to Mr. Owen. . : 
+ ; : J | students to be near to the other collections of art and to! Phe Architectural Museum was much indebted to all 


: ae 
would be a tough morsel to masticate. rhe | the art library, to which, when they come here, they may 
great object of the Museum was not merely to | have access; and that this advantage does very much to | 
m | compensate them for the additional trouble of getting 
Pe P here. That the distance is anything but prohibitory, I 
Taken in an | have only to refer for proof to the returns of the numbers possible aid, and shown every conceivable kindness. 


collect together isolated models or casts, but | 
to collect them in the mass. 


isolated way, or individually, they were of little who attend, both on the public and on the students’ days. 
1 oie: ll IE lh wr it} a The fact is, that the number who visit our museum is 
value ; but taken collectively, in connection WIth | increased since our removal by at least fwenty fold ; and, 
specimens of the same date, and of the same | judging from appearances, I am of opinion that a large 
proportion are of the classes which it is our object to 


style of architecture, they became for the 


. ; ; benefit. 
purpose of study and comparison invaluable. | 


I have gone more at length into this subject because it 

It then became of value, and available by all bao heen mode the ground of repeated, —s eS 
i fese} P a tan » consik ig the exertions and sacrifices we hs 

connected with the noble profession of architec- made, somewhat ungenerous attacks upon us, W hether we | 


these gentlemen for their co-operation and assistance 
in a work of great difficulty and disturbance,—the 
removal of the Museum. They had lent every 


Mr. G. Godwin had great pleasure im seconding 
the motion. He had watched what these gen- 
tlemen had been doing, and could testify to the 
truthfulness of the terms in which the motion was 
couched, and to their general efforts in the promotion 
of exhibitions calenlated to be of so much utility in 
the cause of art aud manufacture in this country. 
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The meeting would well remember most of them in 
connection with the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
would have heard of the services they had per- 
formed in comection with the Paris Exhibition. 
Indeed, it was a very curious fact, not generally known, 
that the one great success of the Paris Exhibition, — 
namely, the arrangements for the delivery of the 
prizes,—was, if he was not much mistaken, the work 
altogether of these gentlemen on that occasion, which 
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Architectural Museum on Government, we should be themselves on the advantages they had already 
able to assemble on these, or on much better walls, a achieved, and on the prospects that were before them. 
collection of architecture which he believed would be The Hon. Mr. Cowper, in moving the best thanks 
unrivalled throughout Eurepe. In fact, he might of the meeting to the noble president, said it was 
say, at the present time, that he knew of no capital | gratifying to think that in the appropriation of 
in Europe which could display upon its walls such a! departments in that building, so large a space had 
collection of architectural objects as they had in that been appropriated to the Architectural Museum. 
Museum. It was quite true that in some collections, Government, in the appropriation of the building, had 
asin that of the Beaux Arts, in Paris,they might find a in view the education of both the producing and 





obtained more praise for the managers of the Paris | fewmuch finer things, but anything like soextensive and the purchasing classes, and had assembled there every- 
Exhibition than anything else in connection with it, | catholic acollection could only be found; and he thought | thing that would aid in giving correct views of manu- 
much of the previous management having been bad | he had a right to say, with reference to the collection of , facture and science, and for cultivating sentiments for 
enough. The public in general, and the Architectural | architecture at the Crystal Palace, that the two things | the fine arts in all their diversified phases ; bat Govern- 
Museum in particular, were very much indebted to| were quite distinct. In the Crystal Palace it was acol- | ment never thought of going beyond its proper limit, 
them’; and not only all ian that neighbourhood, lection of architecture reproduced, and more or less a to interfere with that which was best done by volun- 
but all in the metropolis were obliged to them sort of pictorial and popular collection of architecture, | tary association. The Government had provided as 
for the way in which the various collections had been’ which, however valuable to those who know nothing | ample space as they could at the present moment 
so rapidly and ably arranged in that building. There | of the art, was, he would venture to say with all | spare, and he was glad to tind that the Architectural 


could be no doubt about it that that collection would 
have the greatest beneficial public effect, and produce 
the most valuable popular results. As regarded the | 
collection of the Architectural Museum proper, the 
meeting bad simply to look around to form an esti- | 
mate of the immense advantage that must ultimately 
result from such a school of architectural decoration, 
such a repository of art. Our architects, our artistic 
mauufacturers, should make it a point of duty not to 
disregard those who are placed under them, and who, 
for want of such an institution as the present, have 
been obliged to be content with what thcy were able 
to pick up in the workshop or the office ; but should 
make a point of sending them to the Museum a cer- 
tain number of hours on quiet days, when they might | 


draw and study from examples uf every period to be} 


respect to what was there, far inferior to the collec- | Museum had availed itself of the space thus offered, 


| did know something of the matter. 


tion of the apparently ramshackling casts that were 
here, and which was like precious gold to those who 
He did not wish 
to depreciate the Crystal Palace collection, but they 
would all feel this, that if they wished to see a 
geuuine cast, of course they would like to see it un- 
tampered with altogether. The Crystal Palace, proba- 
bly, from very proper motives, and with which he 


_ cntirely sympathised, had thought it right to polish 


up, paint, and decorate, according to their own 
notions, casts that may or may not be correct ; but 


those who knew most about the matter took leave to 


question whether this was quite correct. One point 
of great importance in connection with the Museum 
was the field of information it offered for study. 


found throughout the country, w.thout the trouble of | As regarded the subject of site, he might observe, that 
travelling fartter than Brompton. In the Museum} whatever any one wanted he thought it pretty well 
would be seen arranged in the cuc order of their date, worth his while to go and get. He recollected it 
specimens of the Norman sty’e,—the round arch, | was prophesied and almost proved to demonstration, 
zig-zag and embattled moulding; the Early English, | that no ove would go to the Crystal Palace in Hyde- 


with its crisp celery-like foliage on slender shafts, and | 
elegant ornament of the same character,as seca at Stone 
Church ; the canopied niches and figures, ball-flower 
and pinnacles of the Decorated period, and the panelled 
surfaces and upright traceries of the’ Perpendicular 
period. Without the power of drawing, the archi- 
tect could do nothing: its acquirement ought to be 
the first step; and so strongly did he feel this, that 
he proposed, with the permission of the council, to 
place at their disposal five guineas, to be offered as a 
premium for the best series of studies from the 
Museum, in sequence, under such conditions as might 
be determined on. 

Mr. Henry Cole returned thanks on behalf of the 
Department of Science and Art. If thanks were due 
to that department, he thought they were more 
eminently due to those gentlemen who had originated 
this movement, and he had there‘ore great pleasure in 
proposing— 

« That the best thanks of the members of the Architec- 


park in 1851, and how remarkably the prophecy was 
fulfilled—nobody did go! So before the Museum 
was open, there were those who in their dubitancy 
and dreaming said, ‘Oh! you'll have none of the 
working people here: no one will think it worth 
his while to come here: you are quite out of the 
regions of civilization: there is no place in London 
that people like to luxuriate and enjoy themselves in 
so much as Charing-cross.” Now he (Mr. Cole) had 
heard of people going to Hyde-park to enjoy them- 
selves, but he had never heard of their going to 
Charing-cross todo it. His experience on the matter 
was, that site had not so much to do with these 
things as attrection. They had at the Crystal Palace 
one million of people thinking it worth their while to 
pay ls. each, because they were attracted there ; and 
notwithstanding the predicted failure of the Exhibi- 
tion in Hyde-park, they Lad six millions of people 
there; aud notwithstanding the distance, a number 
of people came (as was the case with their own 





tural Museum be given to the officers of the Museum, to 
Mr. G. G, Scott, Treasurer; to the Rev. Charles Boutell 
and Mr. J. Clarke, Hon. Secs.; to Mr. Lomax, Assist. Sec. ; 
and Mr. Allen, Curator.” 

Everything on that occasion had gone off so much 
& la couleur de rose, that it was hardly necessary for 


Museum) that really seemed fabulous. They no doubt 
jread the newspapers, and had heard how the British 
jlion roared at the idea of the Museum coming to 
Kensington, and that the British public would be 
‘quite furious at their coming down there ; but per- 


him to say anything; but he might be permitted to | haps the British lion would be appeased at learning 


express an opinion that the Architectural Museum 


that more visitors had passed through the Architec- 


| and had fillcd it with the interesting productions they 
saw upon the walls. The Architectural Museum 
would be an important aid and coadjutor of Govern- 
ment in carrying out the design for which the bui!d- 
ing was erected, namely, the promotion of an institute 
for the fine arts; aud those who paced through these 
galleries and aisles would learn how to appreciate the 
prodactions of past times, and enter into the spirit of 
those days when medieval architecture reached a 
height that left all that preceded it behind, which we 
might imitate, or rather emulate, but could not excel, 
though we might be enabled to partake of that bright 
inspiration from the works of predecessors, and vie 
with them in producing something that might bring 
the nineteenth century into distinction, and enable it 
to compete with the splendid productions of past 
centuries. Some criticism had been indulged in on 
the building, and it had been said we had brought 
together a rather heterogeneous collection ; but that, in 
his opinion, was one of its advantages, for people who 
came to see one collection were induced to visit the 
other: those who came to look at one gallery of 
collecticns were induced for the first time to visit 
another, and to study works of art that before they 
knew not of : those who only came to see the pictures 
would go and see the sculpture: those who came to 
see the sculpture would go and see the architecture ; 
andso on tothe department of ornamental art,and other 
departments. He trusted that the foundation of the 
Architectural Museum would open a new era in the 
study of architecture in this country, so as to enable 
persons who had not been and seen these important 
works, to have them brought under their attention, 
and to survey them calmly and studiously. 

Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in seconding the motion, said he had 
seen with the utmost gratification the establish- 
ment of the various departments of taste which 
were here collected, encouraged, aud promoted, 
in their various stages ;—how by their comprehensive 
concentration and arrangement, the amateur might be 
instructed in the pursuits of architecture,—how 
literature might be brought to bear on science and 
art,—and how one and all might be brought before 
the public in the most instructive and cosmopolitan 
manner. He believed that under the auspices of the 
Architectural Museum, and such muoificent and 





asserted and showed its value far more in its present tural Museum collection in ten days than had passed | enlightened patrons as their chairman and the 


location than it did in the old garrets in Canon-row. , through it in Cannon-row during the whole five years 
He thought that it did so on its own merits; but if before. With respect so the subject of subscriptions, 
they looked at it in connection with the architectural it was not intended to give any aid to the Museum 
collection below, which belonged to the Government, | ‘fom Government: it must rest with the public. 
he thought they would feel that the two together, Ie believed the day was past when Government 
made a collection much more noble than they did | thought it should give grants to large and responsible 
apart. Further, he would say, the effet of bringing | bodies to spend. If they were desirous that the 
together these two architectural collections had already | country should pos-ess an Architectural Museum, it 
borne very considerable and important fruits. Many | Must be wrought out on the voluntary principle, and 
of them had heard of Wren’s model of St. Paul’s,; they must bring in their guineas handsomely; »n¢ 
and it was, no doubt, until now, a myth to most; but | ot only would the guineas so subscribed enable the 
the effect of the establishment of this joint sort of, subscribers to get all the advantages of the institu- 
Architectural Museum had induced the Dean and | tion themselves, but be the means of enabling the 
Chapter to take it from a room where it was rarely | people at large to participate in those advantages. 

seen and to deposit the original monument prepared) Mr.S.C. Hall,inseconding the motion, congratula‘ ed 
by Wren ia their Museum. Many who had visited | the meeting on the transfer to Brompton. The building 


Hampton Court had, no doubt, found very much out | the Museum previously occupied was probably one | 


of place a collection of models of Greek and Roman | of the worst for the purpose in the metropolis. It 
architecture, and in consequence of this consolidation, | was almost impossible to accommodate any reasonable 
the Office of Works have allowed them to be depo-| number of persons in it. It was impossible to see 
sited here. This was another preof of the advantages | your audience at all, and it was furthermore perfectly 
that had arisen out of the union. Then, again, impossible for any lady habited in a medern crinoline 
within the last few days, the Dean and Chapter, he! to make her way from one end of the room to the 
had almost said, had found ont what we had never| other. Though they had a large number of friends 
heard anything about, at least, the public knew} present as visitors, it was not to be forgotten that the 
nothing of them—sixteen models, extremely ivterest- | build'ng was for working men, and for the votaries of 
ing and curious, of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher | art generally. While it held out all the advantages 
Wren’s churches in the metropolis [mentioned some | that arose from education, it also gave every fac'lity 
time azo in our pages |, and which had been taken out | for carrying out that education in every department, 


| gentlemen connected with the Institution, architec- 
{ture would become one of the most popular subjects 
| that could occupy the mind of the community. 

The noble earl briefly returned thanks, and the 
assembly separated to view the newly arranged con- 
| tents of the Museum. 


Besides those named as taking part in the proceedings, 
we noticed amongst those present, Messrs. Pickersgill, 
| R. A.; Mulready, R. A.; E. W. Cooke, R.A.; H. Baker, 
| Hesketh, Siasabio, Hakewill, Ferrey, C. H. Smith, Bohn, 
| Chas. Mayhew, 8S. Lahee, Wilks, Edmeston, Robert 
| Cantwell, Josh. Clarke, Christian, Capt. Fowke, R.E. ; Rev. 
| R. Burgess, Thomas Little, Freak, N. Gould, Geo. Wright, 
| John Billing, Burnell, David Moore, H. Hart, Rev. Chas. 
| Boutell, Rev. Dr. Mortimer, T. J. Pettigrew, &c. &c. 





| NOOKS IN THE TEMPLE, LONDON. 


| In an early number we shall give some notes and 
| sketches of various nooks in the Temple, illustrative 
,of earlier times. When the Temple church was 
restored a few years ago all the monuments which 
had been plastered on the walls and columns were 
removed, and we are sometimes asked what became 
of them, The accompanying engraving, representing 
| the triforium of the circular pait of the church will 
| partly answer the question. 
| Some of these monuments are of the time of 
James J. Amongst the oldest are those of Plowden 
and Howel the historian, There is much difference 
| of opinion respecting the removal of those memorials, 


of a little lumber-room and deposited in the gallery | aud was designed to work out 2s mech real good| which were placed by different individuals, in the 


around the model of St. Paul’s. 
no doubt, be, that, in a very few years, independent | taste among employers and employed. 





The result would, /amongst one class as another, by diffusing a right | belief that they would be kept in the publie view. 


¢ ‘ , . : “abeos The condue- | It is true that we now have this famous church much 
of the accession of students in architecture through | tors of the museum, in view of the public interest | 
the Architectural Museum, and the influence of the] and the promotion of art and science, congratulated | 


the same in appearance as in former days ; but then, 
with the exception of the tomb of a bishop, which 
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by the way is hidden by the raised pews of the south 
aisle, and one or two other matters, there are no 
objects in the church which connect as it were by 
links the past generations with the present. 





THE MODELS AND DRAWINGS IN 
WESTMINSTER-HALL. 
THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


THE models for the Wellington monument, with 
the designs for the Government Offices to which pre- 
miums bad been awarded, were exhibited to the public 
in Westminster-hall on Monday and ‘Tuesday last, 
when the number of persons visiting the collection 
averaged 6,000 a day. We have already noticed at 
some length those designs for the offices which have 
received the higher premiums. ‘Two designs have 
been referred to incidentally ; but of these, with the 
second and third designs for the general street 
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plan has gained its position extircly from the boldness 





of its author in contemplating works such as have not 
been thought of in London since the period after the 
Great Fire. 
bridge, or building—with perhaps the important excep- 
tionof the conveutual buildings at Westminster, and the 
buildings north of the Abbey,—is allowed to stand in 
the way of streets which certainly might be conducive 
ito convenience and effect in execution, but which no 
other competitor would risk his chance by suggesting. 
Who will pretend to calculate the amount of compen- 
sation for injury that would be recovered by owners 
and tenants on the Lambeth side, were this plan 
carried into execution? To effect the desirable im- 
provement of a route to the west side of Leicester- 
square, the building of the College of Physicians is 
at once removed, as well as the Union Club,—and 
the same kind of suggestion is unhesitatingly made 
throughout. The result of the competition still might 


, our former notice was wriiten), but le does n 


} 
Thus, the position of no existing rowte, | 
lac ‘ord with his own detailed design; whilst the 





IN THE TEMPLE: Triforium of the Circular Church. 


t zivethe 
space which the selected designs for the two chiet offices 
require. iis frontage in Parliament-strect, for the 
War-oflice, requires about 250 feet of length, or to 
| 


' 


| 
i 
j 


frontage in the desigus selected, requires about 70 feet 
additional, — because, whilst the selected block 
plan — by the removal of Downing-street — can- 
not use the whole of the site coloured yellow, the 
other architects avail themselves of the whole. The 
same discrepancy exists between the block plan and 
the designs for the Foreign-office. This is without 
reference to any want of accordince in the other 
dimensions, between the block plan and the separate 
designs, or of those desigas with one another. To 
adhere to the designs for the oflices, and also to 
the “block plan” in general distribution, it will be 
observed, would require the “ Place du Gouvernement,” 
which forms the especial feature of the latter plan, to 


| 
| 





arrangement and block plan, we now have means of be of money value in premiums, provided any real | be narrowed twice the dimension, 70 feet—or 140 


giving shortly further particulars. We were anxious to 
do more towards preserving a record of the character- 
istic features of all the chief works in the competi- 
tion, considering that sucha record would be required 
for purposes of reference, and would not otherwise 
exist, as well as that the publicity we were affording 
to many meritorious productions involved the only 
return for the expenditure of time and money by 
architects; and it has resulted solely from the 
circumstance of the short period in proportion to the 
extent of the collection, during which the public were 
admitted, and the inability to obtain facilities which 
appear to be given to the general press and to many 
private individuals, that our purpose has had to be 
abandoned without notices of many of the block plans 
and of some of the other designs. The most extended 
notices, or the widest publicity that our pages could 
afford, would indeed be no substitute for a well- 
arranged exhibition, and ample opportunity for the 
inspection and study of it: such information, how- 
ever, as we have given, has not been afforded by any 
other agency than that of our journal. 

A second examination of the designs which are now 
exhibited, fortifies us in the views which we ex- 
pressed last year, and which we have referred to on 
several occasions since. In this, we have no occasion 
to impugn the honesty of the tribunal, or even to 
recur to the question of the appoiutment of particular 
individuals as judges, We have no doubt that those 
gentlemen who have acted, have given great labour 
and attention to a difficult and thankless duty ; and 
have done their best to produce “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number” of competitors and 
critics. We wait for the report. 

It is impossible, however, for us to omit noticing 
the corroboration of our remarks as to the liitle that 
would be got for actual use in return for the premiums 
offered.—For example,—can it be said that any one 


. y 5 5 aes ; pita * Se ae 
of the block plans is worth 50/7.? M. Crépinet’s metry of the fegade (this could not be discerned when | period has elay sed é i 


' competitor to M. Crépinet had appeared, similarly not 
‘under the delusion that public improvements were 
in some degree questions of cost. But, if the recent 
selection be not made for positive works of execution, 
what is got for the 500/.2 What is the worth of plans 
not based on the estimate of existing property, 


as we apprehend none of the selected “block | 
We apprehend, further, that the | 


plans ” are? 
levels gencrally, and the prolongation of the routes 
beyond the boundaries of the lithographed plan, could 
not be taken into consideration by the authors. Such 
points, however, have been material in the discus- 
sions as to the streets proposed from time to time 
on the Surrey side; and something more than the 
study of the map of London—of which even, there is 
in two cases, no real evidence—is required to make 
the value of 2 practicable scheme. 
routes for the Surrey side clearly forms part of the 
question as to the sites for the bridges. All three 


“block plans” suggest a removal of Westminster- | 


bridge. The two first, plans having the bridge oppo- 
site the present site of Charles-street, prominently ex- 
hibit the disadvantages which we have pointed out. In 
the third plan, which places it in a similar position, 
the curved approaches referred to in our article in 
December last, as having been at one time wader con- 
sideration, are adopted. We do not wish, however, 
to enter much, now, into the general subject, and there- 
‘fore only remark further that our anticipations as to 
‘the error of the instructions in not providing for 
| either a preliminary competition, or the single general 
and comprehensive one which most of the competitors 
showed they had to consider as the actual one, have 
‘been fully borne out, and have been adopted by the 
| majority of writers on the subject. M. Crepinet not 
'only removes Downing-street somewhat southward 
| adding on a piece to the front of the present Treasury 
| buildings, which would assuredly destroy the sym- 


The choice of the | 


feet—to preserve the symmetry which is the leading 
| principle of the plan; and would require a similar 
dimension deducted from the buildings proposed for 
| the Treasury, at the end of it. We have not here re- 
ferred to the removal of Great George-street, and con- 
| sequent alteration of the Birdeage-walk, and of the bar- 
racks, the recently erected Duchy of Cornwall-office, 
and of we know not what,—following from the com- 
mencement of a plan, of which any especial character 
that it has, requires such enormous and unnecessary 
sacrifices. What would the country members say—not 
against the improvement of metropolitan communica- 
tions and the adornment of London,—but reasonably 
against such continuance of the system of waste, and of 
|} expenditure for doubtful objects, of what might pro- 
| duce improvements of greater importance to London ? 

We have other matters, however, at present, or pend- 
ing the appearance of the report—matters which it is 
more agreeable to us to speak of, in the general re- 
sults of the exertions towards the progress of art. 
Let us only say here, that such opposition to the 
| Government measures, as it appears to be supposed 
| we have offered, had no existence ; and the supposition 
| of it is a mere delusion, which can nly embarrass the 
| judgment of those who may be sincerely desirous of 
| the public good. We have objected only to the means 
which were taken to carry out the intentions—in 
| opposition to opinions of those who have given most 


| 


| 


consideration to the difficult matter of competitions ; 
| but if full opportunity had been granted to the un- 
| snecessful competitors to derive such benefit as they 
| might have done from an exhibition, we should have 
| had no wish to revive the grievances which we are sup- 
| posed to feel under. 
Various cireumstances contribute to invest the 
| exhibition of models with particular interest. Since 
ithe date of the last works of a similar class, a 
during which the principles 
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applicable to the design of monuments for Christian 
churches, has been frequently diseussed. We cannot 
call to wind any memorial work of such importance 
as the Wellington monument, executed since the 
works ef Banks, Bacon, Westmacott, seo. Flaxman, 
and ethers, im Westminster Abbey and St. Pwul’s 
Cathedral. A considerable number of the recent 
monuments, as that to Sir Robert Peel, in the Abbey, 
have been single figures ; or, under the newly recog- 
nised conditionsef accordance with the character of an 
edifice, they have beew strictly Medieval, and in a pro- 
minent degree architectural. Tne provlem has therefore 
remained, so far at least as our principal national 
mausolea ave concerned, namely, how to design a 
monument with many sculptural accessovies, or not 
the reproduction of an effigy, or canopied tomb,— 
neither obsenrely allegorical, nor with emblems 
borrowed from people of a different creed,—not 
necessarily Gothic, and yet suited to a chureh and 
Christian edifice as distinct from any other public 
building. Had it been decided to erect the mont 
ment to the Duke of Wellington in Westminster 
Abbey, the designs might have exhibited more or 
less of the reproduction of the Mediseval character, at 
least: im architectural details : but in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, different details, but combined with what was 
valuable in the sentiment of the Gothie sculpture, 
might be expected, as well as perhaps from the very 
novelty of the field, a higher degree of merit than 
in the other case, in the art. 

The principal monuments in the Cathedral do not, 
indeed, err so greatly as the more prominent works in 
the Abbey, against the conditions of the location : 
they are representations of events rather than seulp- 
tured deities. Deeply as the classical symbolism has 
woven itself into the thoughts of the civilized world, 
these forms could be understood where even Christian 
allegory could only have confused the observer; but 
if fitted for any other situation, they are often 
strangely out of place ina church. Of the represen- 
tative sculpture, under the same conditions, all that 
could be said was, that it did not attempt the distine- 
tive character required under the associations. The 
problem, therefore, as we think, was left for solution, 
peculiarly in the present case. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the distinctions of purpose or locality to 
which we have referred, are the source and not the 
hindrauce of art. 

The exhibition contains not more than one monu- 
ment in which we discover an effort to introduce 
Gothic architectural details. There are several works 
which include a recumbent effigy, some!imes under a 
canopy or covering, sometimes within a portal and 
enclosing structure. These sre derivations from the 
Gothie chantry chapels avd canopied tombs, or Eliza- 
bethan monuments, without their details. In general, 
however, the particular sentiment which we have 
been supposing as required by the conditions, is not 
reiched; but the designs exhibit prominently, allusions 
to the life and worldly renown of the deceased ; and 
as if to show the difficulty of applying the principles 
as urged by some, the classical Victory is very gene- 
rally adopted. Exactly how far such allusions should 
be contined to monuments not in churches, we are un- 
able to settle. It is clear, the monument requires 
them in some form. 

But, omitting designs which are too absurd for 
selection—and some which, in a combination of figures 
and rockwork, repeat the faults of the worst attempts 
ia sculpture—we are glad to see many works which 
exhibit an advance in the direction we have beea 
speaking of ; whilst there are some productions, both 
Kalish and foreign, that have great merit. The 
military trophies,— 

“With guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbuss, and thunder,” 
have nearly all gone, and the art in the sculpture is 
all the more expressive for the omission of them. 

Apart from what arises from the brotherhood of 
art, the exhibition is one in which, architecturally, 
there is mach interest. In a recent article on public 


statues,* we referred to the omission on thie part of | 


sculptors, to recognise in the whole group, principles 
which were those of architecture, aud to attend to 
architectural details in the accessories and the site. 
Although the requirements in the case of groups within 
buildings have not been so prominently before us as in 
that of sculpture out of doors, similar points re- 
quire to be considered in all monuments. It does not 
follow that the sculptor is to edopt the form of a 
pedestal which may have been used, or would be 
suitable as part of a building, or choose the alternative 
of a plain block: these are common errors, from 
which the works in West.uinster Hall are not free. 
But every accessory should be designed specially for 
the purpose, and for the porticular monument; and 
architectural accessories and sculptured figures should 
all group as parts of one whole,—the product of, in 
fut, one art. Sometimes the architecturel, and some- 
times the sculptural element will predominate. The 


* See p. 213, ante. 


former occurred ia the Gothic canopied tombs, and 
strikingly in the enclosed chantries, and also in 
a very marked manner in the Elizabethan 
works, which are essentially monuments produced 
by architecture: the latter predominant element 
would best effect the aim of recent works, where 
a story has to be told, and where, therefore, the por- 
traiture and “ phonetic” character of fizure seulpture 
gives it peculiar advantages. In the present collection 
there are, however, several works worthy of notice, 
which fa'l, we think, from the too great prominence of 
the architectural element—as- compared with the works 
which merely use architectural details, and a general 
architectural principle of gronping. One of the 
works, — nevertheless, one of the best in the 
collection,—has a defect, as we must consider it— 
though following the example of the Choragic monu- 
meut of Lysicrates—of beimg in appearance an arebi- 
tectural structure, with roof or domed covering, yet 
being really a solid mass decorated externally, though 
with scu/pturad accessories. Tt was 
last, in allusion to the architectonic works of another 
elass, that one building within another might be an 
error. In the Gothic cathedrals, there was a reason 
arising from the services in the monumental chapel, 
for the distinet structure of the chantry. Fur modern 
monuments, unless where the structure would enclose 
the actual entrance to the grave—as in the Church 
of the Huly Sepulehre—we should be disposed to 
prefer a monument mainly sculptural ; and of this 
class there are some at Westminster Ha!l, making 
all the use o° architectural elements for which we 
have at any time contended. 

A considerable number of the works appear ques- 
| tionable in prineiple, inasmuch as unity of expression 
|is not kept up in the same monument. They are 
| like the pictures such as those by Holbein at Hamp- 
| ton-court, which represent in the same scene several 
| different incidents. Thus, as parts of one monu- 

ment, we have above, a figure of the hero in action, 
| and a representation of a monument to him, with a 
' distinet figure recumbent, below. If it were the fact 
that the body of the deceased were actually beneath, 
a simple sarcophagus in the lower part of the monu- 
/ment of which the portrait statue is in the upper 
| part, would have peculiar significance : otherwise the 
tomb, whether with or without the recumbent effigy, 
| seems not strictly correct. The design is less ob- 
jectionable when the sarcophagus occurs in the upper 
part of the work,—it is there obviously only em- 
| blematic, a part of the monument, avd not pre- 
sented in the way of mimicry of the actual tomb. 

The models themselves are eighty-three in 
number, ranged in three rows along the Hall, 
and on the dais, on temporary pedestals or sup- 
ports (two models on each), which are covered 
with crimson cloth.* The foreign competitors muster 
in considerable force, as may easily be discovered : 
| but the numbers have now been altered, so that the 
| distinction does not appear as when our former notice 
| was written. The general effect, viewed from the 

dais, is very good. 

Many valuable thoughts will be found expressed in 
works by foreiguers, and an equal amount of merit in 
those by our own artists. Owing to the requisite 
attendance of the competitors to put up their models, 
anthors’ uames can be no secret at the Office of 
Works—more than they were generally in the 

Public Offices competition. It is very qnestion- 
able whether any advantage results from the system 
of concealment. It would be quite sufficient to 
make it optional. One whose name has any 
prestige is sure to make himself known ; and it 
would be rather better that this should be dope of 
course, than done secretly. Where much depends 
/upon the execution of a work, a reputation even 
might be takea into account. The authors of really 
| meritorious designs had better, in any case, have the 
positive advautage which accrues from publicity, than 
the uncertain one dependent upon the best-infurmed 
and most honourable of judges. 

Amongst the desigus which carry out the seulp- 
turesque as well as architectonic principles that 
| Should be always observed, and which also convey 
the idea of a certain lavish devotion of art required 
_by the importance of the subject, we have marked 
| No. 41, which appears to be the work of a foreigner. 
| The grouping of the whole is excellent, and the archi- 
tectural details of the base are subordinate to the 
sculpturesque element; and are novel and good— 








* The designs were advertised for at the beginning of 
September in last year; they were to be one-fourth the 
size of the monument, which was to stand upon a space of 
13 feet by 9 feet, under the first arch on the north side of 
the nave of the cathedral—going from the area below the 
dome ; the cost was not to exceed 20,0002.; any materials 
might be suggested, if properly shown on the model: 
nine premiums, amounting to 2,200/. were offered, or in 
sums of 700/. 5001. 3002. 2002. and five of 1002. each; the 
artist to whom was awarded the highest premium, how- 
ever, if employed to execute his design, was not to receive 
the premium; and the successful models were to remain 
the property of the Government, 
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whilst not those of an ordinary pedestal. Many of 
the works which are amongst the earlier wambers of 
the series,—even where otherwise unexception:!)!:¢,— 
do not grow to the fulness of the theme. Such is 
the case, both with works which are maiuly scu!p- 
toral, and those which are mainly architectural. 
Ta the seulptural class under this general category, are 
No, 2, where a fizure of Britanma is erowmny Wcl- 
lingten, and the principal interest of the compos tion 
would have to be looked for in the equestrian figures 
of his compenions in arms, surrounding the dado of 
the oval pedesial. Alto-relievo on the ewrved p'an 
would be very objectionable, as the model sows. 
Likewise (asin No. 7), a mere statue of the Duke as 
the State-sword bearer, with whatever accessorics of 
figures around the base, would not satisfy the national 
object, or the other conditions. No. 11 is a work 
from Rome, of so much beauty and ment thot we 
may be induced to give illustrations of it; but it isa 
work absolutely architectural—a building designed 


ted im our] for erection over the vault—making use of sculp- 


ture only im five statues, which are p'aced in niches, 
and are therefore very subordinate to it. ‘There 
is @ distinetion between a memorial or monument 
and a monumental tomb, which, we say, should 
be observed: The details of this work are beau- 
tifully designed in the style of the Renaissance, and 
deserve examination as illustrating the rea! character 
of that style,—as to which, from the indefinite use of 
the term, there has been mueh confusion of idvas of 
late. We are more with the admirable work 
whieh is placed next. Iw this (12), the arebite: tonic 
element is indeed prominent ; but figare seulpiure is 
also freely introdaced, and by its treatment at once 
claims attention. The architectural details and orva- 
ments also are novel and suggestive. ‘The priucipal 
mass consists of a superstructure of sculpture, 
well combined with the architectural details, and 
supported by an arch highly epriched with carved 
ornament on the face, aud colour on the soffit, aud 
spanning a bronze lid of a sarcophagus, on the ends 
of wh.ch are seated figures. One of the-e is a 
mourner, and the other appears to be recording the 
great deeds of the deceased. In the podium, coloured 
marbles are introduced in panels. A statue sur- 
mounts the whole. 

Polychromy is not generally adopted, uuless by 
the use of coloured marbles in pedestals. Brooze 
and granite, and also the same materials and 
Carrara marble, are sometimes combined with 
tolerable effect, as in one work at the eud of the 
Hall ; but bronze as the sole material of the figures 
is adopted in only one or two works; and these 
are more remarkable for their good modellivg, 
than for the beauty, or at least originality, of their 
dvsigu. The modelling in general, through praised 
by the newspapers, has not appeared to us equal to 
the requirements of the case; aud unquestionably it 
is such as to detract in many works from the expres- 
sion which the artist intended to convey. It deserves 
consideration whether it is well, even for the tempo- 
rary purpose, to neglect the expressioa of the faces so 
much, as has been done in many instances. The 
Duke of Wellington himself is not always identified 
readily—as the motive of the monument requires : 
and in one instance, the face bears more resemblance 
to that of Sir David Wilkie, than to that of the 
other great man intended to be commemorated. 

Polychromy, however, enters largely into the effect 
of the domed slirine, with sedent figures at the angles, 
and a recumbent figure beneath, which is numbered 
13 in the collection. The scale of a model is pecn- 
liarly unfavourable to it, from the resemblance to 
pastry-cooks’ work liable to be sugyested to those 
who do not make allowance for dimensions, or who 
are touched with that besetting sin of amateur criti- 
cism—the making out in every work resemblances to 
something common or vulgar, however far-fetched,— 
an objection, this referred to, which is not lightly to be 
encountered, but which »s o!ten preferred as though it 
were the sole object of criticism, and as though the 
beauty and enjoyment of the present and actual were of 
no importance, Portions of No. 13 show a practised 
hand in monumental sculpture. No. 14 has also a 
recumbent figure under a structure of Byzantine 
character, which would be chiefly dependent upon its 
coloured details. These are only sketched on the 
model, not shown as the instructions require. The 
letter of the “instructions,” — assuming the exact 
site on the lithographed plan to be biuding—would 
be departed from in No, 15, It hasa good sedent figure 
on a pedestal, which, of course, would have to be placed 
transversely to the lne of the nave. ‘The same 
thing occurs in at least one other group; aud it 
would curiously exemplify the error in the more 
‘important case, of which we have said so much, 
were it found bere that works of merit sent i 
| could not be allowed to compete, or that the strict- 
‘ness of definition bad prevented the appearance of 
some suggestions. Perhaps, however, the advisers of 
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have given consideration to what would best conduce 
to the effect of the cathedral itself. 

No. 36 has the motto “ Past Away,” and one of 
its principal figures is an angel, with finger on lip, 
and closing the brouze gate of a tomb, near which 
lies the British lion. The upper part of the monu- 
ment consists of a group of figures, including one of 
the Duke. This design will probably be that which 
will tell with the public. The prominent feature in 
it is unquestionably a fine conception: probably in 
those qualities of art which it has, it is not surpassed 
by any other work in the collection ;“and simplicity of 
treatment, and intelligibility, by no means necessitate 
poverty of thought. Bnt we question whether as a 
whole, the monument does not offend against the unity 
of aim for which we have contended. Like the tablet 
by Marochetti, lately placed in St. Paul’sCathedral, and 


which exhibits a representation of a monument in | 


the actual monument, the work here before us, mixes 


up different motives in its expressioa,—or confuses | 
the objects of actual fac-simile, and imitation in art. | 
The confusion referred to, however, is greater in | 
No. 38, where the recumbent figure, on a tomb, is | 
placed within a structure, which supports a distinct | 


thrust forward by the misplacement. His friend | cially the one holding the bird. This is Pre-Raffa Ye- 
naturally asks why the academic sculptors do not| ism ia seulpture, and of that kind which does not 
propose a more suitable place for the exhibition of | indulge in eecentricities in order to make itself con- 
sculpture; but is answered by the information that it | spicuous, but adheres closely to nature as the greatest 
has been done over and over azain. ‘‘ There is no | element in beauty. 7 
reason,” he says, “why the room shonld not be! It is to be regretted that Eaglish architectural 
enlarged and properly lighted, or that other means of | sculpture should be non-existent. Sculpture, as the 
exhibition should not be made use of. It has been | enrichment and perfection of architecture, is a field 
proposed, for instance, to place two figures in each of | that might well tempt many, yet how few, with the 
the three large painting-rooms,—one on each side ol | feeling and education of artists, are content to enter 
the central passage, with pedestals to bring them on| upon it! And here it would be well to notice how 
a level with the eye, and so arranged that the contrast | l»mentable is the result of our painters and seulptors 
of sculpture and painting, form and colour, might | regarding their several arts as subjects independent 
enhance the appreciation of both. This,” he adds, | of architecture, for much of God’s time is ‘wasted, 
“might easily be done, without any great expendi- | and his talents abused, by this selfsame conceit. Let 
ture, and with considerable advantage to the sculptor ; both painters and sculptors remember that they are 
but how are the five academic sculptors to obtain | the miuisters of the architect, and that their arts are 
anything from the thirty-five painters? Painting | merely the result of the development of architecture, 
reigns triumphant, and sculpture and arehitecture, on | and then we shall have works true in their adaptation 
which it depends for its very existence, are both | to purpose, and beautiful in their truth. 
thrust aside as things of no importance. Andso,I| here are, however, several works here which 
fear, it will continue, until a pressure from without | profess to be architectural. Amongst them may be 
causes a more eqnabie distribution of space.” noticed Nos. 1225 and 1232,—the first a statue of 
Let us hope that this influence is already in opera- the Bard, by W. Theed, for the Egyptian-hall, in the 








figure. | tion. The sculpture this year is said to be very far} Mansion-honse; and the second, a statue of Hippo- 
No. 49 is noticeable for its combination of figure | below the average of late exhibitions, and the public | crates, by Munro, for the New Museum at Oxford. 


sculpture around a central stem, or support; but | 


verdict is never very wide of the mark. Nevertheless, | Both these figures are proofs that architectural seulp- 


here the design, though it has considerable beauty,| there are some works in it which deserve to be | ture is non-existent. Together with the statues of 
has not the same merit as those works where curved | remarked, and a few of the highest art. There are a} Fox and Chatham, they show what little attention 
lines are less used in the structural part; and it | greater number of works holding a secondary position | has been given to architectural effect, and their spe- 


seems better fitted for objects of small dimensions. 

In No. 55, there is an equestrian statue in advance 
of a group of allegorical figures and a pedestal, with a 
victory at the summit. No. 65 has some good details of 
ornament, and generally an architectonic arrangement. 
No. 68, which we have already referred to as involv- 
ing what is somewhat de‘ective in principle, is, never- 
theless, a work of extraordinary ability. Its author 
says :—“‘ In this design, the aim has been to make an 
architectural mass, in harmony with the structure 
and position in which the monument is to be placed, 
and to embody the chief features in the character and 
principal incidents in the life of the warrior and | 
the statesman.” 

No. 76, a work not without merit, fails in grouping 
—by the use of two pedestals not well combined, but | 
rather on the principle of design sometimes adopted | 
in Birmingham mauufactures, where a portion of one | 
antique work is thought good anywise conjoined to 
any other.—No. 80, for bronze, chiefly remarkable 
for its modelling, we have alluded to; and in No. 83 
is the granite sarcophagus of archaic form, in the 
superstructure, with figures reclining on it, or 
grouped around, which we have mentioned; and | 


we have omitted to give due attention to No. 27, | 
in which the greatest variety of materials is 
employed with best effect, especially in the 
bronze figures, seated around the pedestal of the 
central statue. But we were not prepared by the short 
inspection that we could have this week, to do justice 
to all the merits of the works, aud much less to enter 
into description: we have, however, ventured to offer 
some remarks on general principles —which we believe | 
have lately been more considered in our special branch | 
of art, than by sculptors—though ever required ; and 
we are quite sure that with consideration of these, 
the technical skill which is now put forth could pro- 
duce works monumental and memorial, second to 
none, modern or antique. 








THE SCULPTURE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 





} 


From wandering through the five rooms ia which | 


paintings are exhibited, the ordinary visitor to the 
Royal Academy descends, tired and wearily, to the 
Sculpture-room, or Sepulchre, as it is variously called, 
by the Academicians and the public respectively. 
Occasionally some one visits this small receptacle to 
see the work of a friend, or the portrait of some well- 
known individual; but after the brilliautly lighted 
rooms upstairs, and the bright colour of the paint- 
ings there, the darkness and muddle of the sculpture- 
gallery do not tempt him to prolong his search after 
the expected work is found. Of course the news- 
paper critic visits it, and sees the sixty busts looking 
like sixty clean casts from moulds of last year’s busts, 
and the arrangements of the figures euable him to 
see a distinct view of the backs of a dozen when look- 
ing at the front of one. No doubt he is greatly 
edified by the spectacle, and sculptors and their 
students go there to mourn over the position of their 
works, and breathe something which is not a prayer, 
for the academic administration which consigos all 
their thoughts, and toil, aud trouble, to the darkness 
of such a tomb. 

You see the sculptor there pointing out his work 
to a friend, half unwillingly, for he says that the light 
strikes it in exactly the opposite direction to what he 
intended ; that all the strong points are in shadow, 
and those parts which he paid least attention to are 





| past years; and perhaps the reason why, as a whole, | 


| in the seale of art than in any exhibition of several cial object was to produce this. 

It is some comfort to find that part of the third 
the exhibition is said to be bad, is that no one work and lowermost circular ledge which rons round the 
standing out from the rest has been a source of attrac- | room, and has previously been devoted to busts, has 
tion. A single fine work, however, does not consti- | been set aport for statuettes. 1350, “ Dr. Latham,” 
tute a good exhibition, and there is more hope, and | by Papworth, sen. is an example of portrait-seulpture 
more vitality, in this year’s exhibition, than if an | possessing some fine feeling, and much good modelling. 
| “‘ Eve at the Fountain,” or “ Youth at the Stream,” | Amongst the statuettes worthy of notice are 1243, by 
| attracted daily crowds to their solemn place of} S. Ruddock, and 1245, by H. H. Armstead. The 
‘eutombment ; for in the latter case we should see | former, illustrating the passage, “He hath regarded 
| the advance of one man only, whereas we now see | the lowliness of His Handmaiden,” is well designed, 
the advance of many. | and shows considerable power in the treatment of 

In 1209, and 1215, we have the marble repetitions | masses of drapery, and delicacy in the modelling of 


|of works previously exhibited,‘ Adam consoling | the face. One of the best features of this year’s exhi- 


Eve,” by Bailey, R.A. and the “ Young Naturalist,” by | bition is the comparative absence of bad imitations of 
Weekes, A.R.A. who contributes also, 1218, “The Greek models. It is impossible to be too severe on 
Mother’s Kiss.”” Both of these last works are indicative | such pieces of hypocrisy, and their failure will bear 
of highpromise. The design of the “Young Naturalist” | out the severity. English sculptors seem unaware 
is simply the study of a girl, who in all the simpli- | that the respect paid to classie works results chiefly 
city of a child is wandering on the seashore, gathering | from their historic value, and because they were the 
shells and aquatic specimens. Meanwhile the “ breezes | exponents of a creed in which the artists believed, 
dance in her golden hair,” and blow her drapery | and which possessed much poetry. Neither of these 
close upon her delicate limbs, causing her to stoop | qualifications can be attributed to the works or mo- 
forward and place one hand upon her knee, whilst | tives of our modern imitators, and therefore they will 


| 
} 
| 
j 


| with the other she holds a starfish. All the artist never obtain the same consideration. It is impossible 
| has aimed at is natural beauty without much design, | to produce better Apollos, or more graceful Venuses, 


but with fine workmanship to produce a pleasing | or more anatomical Laocoons, than we already have ; 
study: he has sueceeded perfectly in it. “ The | neither do we ever see such things at the present day, 
Mother’s Kiss,” by the same artist, is of a higher | or think of such things; nor are our most beautiful 
order: it is maternity embodied. The figure is well j Somes, or most pleasing reminiscences, in any way 
felt, and admirably modelled. connected with such things ;—so that we need them 
It is worthy of remark that Mr. Weekes is his own not, either for the satisfaction of our intellect, or the 
poet, and whether his seulpture is in illustration of | cultivation of our imagination. The creation of 
his poetry, or vice versd, it is not a little to say that | works of art with inspiration drawn from heathen 
they are both true to nature, full of grace, and fit each | mythology, is like speaking bad grammar in an un- 
other admirably. known tongue, and deserves a similar reception. To 
1211. “Beatrice Cenci.” This reclining figure, be appreciated, a work must be understood, —and 
which is the production of a young lady, a pupil a“) who understands Greco-English sculpture ? 
Gibson, Miss H. Hosmer, although forcibly remind- Water Situ. 
ing one of modern monumental ee vastly | 
superior to it in design and execution. It is we var i 
that so poetical a anne should find so able an| PRIZES TO THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF 


exponent, and well also that the seulptress should | ART. 











select subjects to grapple with which are evidently | 


Tue award of medals to the successful students, ia 


| within her powers. local competitions, of the London district schools of 
1237. “ Portrait Statue of the Hon. E. Cornwallis | art, took place on Thursday, the 16th day of July, 
| Anderson Pelham,” by W. Theed. ‘his is undoubt- | in the new Lecture Theatre at South Kensington. 

| edly the finest work in the exhibition. It is seldom The Hon. Mr. Cowper, in addressing the students, 
| that one can speak well of portrait-sculpture, for few | said that it gave him great pleasure to be the means 
| men have the power to make a portrait-statue convey | of the distributing of medals so fairly earned. He 
| more than the likeness and character of their subjects. | had examined many of the works which were to be 
| Here, however, it has been regarded as the vehicle, rewarded, and thought them very highly creditable 
| the means, and not the end. The portrait no doubt to the producers of them. He had also been told, by 
| is excellent, for the face shows a close resemblance to those who were better judges of such things than 
| the individuality of nature; but if it were not a por- himself, that there were some beautiful works amongst 
| trait, the statue might stand on its own merits as an them, and that they showed a very considerable 
| ideal work of the highest order. It isa child holding advance on previous years’ works. He would call 
a bird in its hand, skipping along regardless of the upon Mr. Redgrave to address the students. 

little pet, who is pecking the child’s hand rather in Mr. Redgrave said that, in addressing the students 
love than illnature. The drapery, which falls to the | upon the subject which had brought them together, 
knees, blows back close upon the figure and thighs of | he must tell them how he had been struck by the 
the boy, and its disposition, displaying what it is| works which had been brought before him. They 
meant to conceal, viz. the beautiful form of the child, showed much care and delicate manipulation. a 
is so true to nature, and yet so grand in its treat-| would more especially notice 2g apnea doe 
ment, that regarded with other parts of the figure, applied design in the Central Se oi ne oon 
we might cite this as a perfect instance of the union | showed a more correct appreciation of na = nm he 
of natural with ideal beauty. Examine well the | had yet seen, and the designs themse ves were 
little feet, and let painters take a hint from them, | bolder and better. He would remind the oe of 
how feet bearing the weight of the figure should press | the Head School of their many “os oat ® oe 
upon the ground, and not be merely tange ntial to it: He took the first opportunity of their ony ec. in 
and then look no less carefully at the hands, espe- | the new Lecture Theatre, to congratulate them on 
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the position and advantages which were to be derived | floor, and will be vaulted, and rendered fire-proof. | ance of the Gresham House estate, acquire lands and 
from their making use of the means in their hands. | On all sides of the building, which will be very pearly build thereon, in the City ; and the other the House 
They had the Museum of Science and Art, and they | a square, the warehouses for storing of goods will be and Estate Investment Society, to purchase houses, 
had the library with most valuable books in it, which | constructed, and the interior will be lighted from | and, and estates, and sell same ; and also for the 
they ought to consult and study. He did not hesi- | above by a glass roof. The walls will be of brick- | letting of property, in the metropolis and its suburb:. 
tate in saying that, as a school of art, the Central| work, and the girders of the floors of wrought — — 
School was the best to be found, much better than |and cast iron, supported by iron columns. The THE TREASURY, WHITEHALIL 

the Royal Academy for earnest students. The | stabling and smiths’ shops that hitherto formed part | : , ? i a 
number of works in the Museum, and also the | of the building, will, to prevent as far as can be all pos- | Ir the intentions of the present energetic: 
number of casts, should be of incalculable benefit to | sibility of future fire, be removed from the building | Chicf Commissioner of Works be carried out,. 
the students. He would especially mention the extent | altogether to the other side of the Gloucester-road, | we shall soon see great changes in Whitehall, 
and beauty of the ornamental casts there. A friend | but communicating with the goods station by means | and we have been led, therefore, to precede the 
of his had applied for admission to the Royal|of a tunnel; and the ground thus gained will be) illustrations we intend to give of the selected 
Academy, as an architectural student, thirty years ago. | appropriated for store-rooms. The new stabling | designs for the Government Offices, with a view 
Most of those present were aware that the architec- will be extensive enough to contain 270 horses, | of the St. James’s-park front of the Treasury, 
tural drawing had to be accompanied by a drawing of | with all the requisite smiths’ shops, _harness- |as designed by William Kent. As carried out, 
ornainent, and, after searching in all the plaster-shops | rooms, and machinery: water-pipes = be _— ‘it will a found, a little to the south of the 
in London, he could not find a piece either good or | on throughout the new ayers mere Raper Oh | Horse Guards, to have the projecting central 
bad, and was obliged to have a piece squared on pur- be rails all round, to bring up the goods trucks to portion wilt Sens tehadions only eke Anite olde off'tt 
pose. That was at a time when Italian boys were in | the goods platform. It is expected that the building | theses Were Sie ot totem A a 
the habit of taking casts of Toby Philpot round the | will be completed in about four months from this | It ist ll b f # ‘t g- 
country, brizhtly coloured, with blue coat and yellow | date. New stations are being constructed at Watford | +4 COnSiSts, as will De seen, Of a ground-story 
breeches, Instead of these, the Italians now sold | (Mr. Palmer, contractor), and at Harrow and Pinner of Doric character on a rusticated basement, 
casts of the best works of antiquity at a low price. | (Mr. Parnell, contractor), in consequence of the and an upper story, which has, attached to 
Amongst other contents of the Museum would be | widening of the line out of London, which will ulti- | the projection in the centre, four three-quarter 
found some beautiful photographs, coloured, of jewels | mately extend, in quadruple rails, down to Bletch- Tonic columns, carrying an entablature and 
belonging to the old French kings, and furniture, and | ley, some forty-six miles from London. Jn noticing | pediment ; the entablature running through, and 
such-like things, which in themselves were works of | the new structure now erecting in front of the Euston | forming the termination of the front wall of the 
art, were there preserved from decay, Then there | Station, p. 396, for the shelter of vehicles and the | wings, Several offices, of which we will pre- 
were galleries of modern sculpture and painting. | public, it was stated that Messrs. Lawrence were the | sently speak, were destroyed in 1733, in order 
Pictures had been given for the sake of public educa- | contractors. It should be said, however, that they | to erect the present building facing the Parade, 
tion, in the most noble manner. Art was always are so for the iron-work alone; and that Mr. Parker, the expense of which, according to Malcolm 
unselfish ; anda good illustration of that was Sheep- of Thrapston, is the contractor for the stracture 

















shanks’s stripping his own walls and generously 
giving his pictures to the public. Vernon and Turner | 
had done the same, and Sir Francis Chantrey and 
Soane. He would recommend all students of archi- | 
tecture to see the Soanian collection, and whoever | 
wished to do so might obtain tickets from him. He | 
would remind the students that, in a similar spirit, 
art should be followed unselfishly,—not as a trade to 


which we understand will be completed in about a 
month. 

The Works at the Ornamental Water in St. 
James’s-park.—The operations in connection with 
these improvements appear now to be completed. The 
contractor’s men have been engaged during the week 
in carting away the plant, and in general clearing up. 


Street Nomenclature.—The Metropolitan Board of 


improve their positions, but in love ; and although it | Works have just taken the first step in the proposed 


might turn to their worldly advantage, it should not 
be followed merely from that motive. 

Mr. Cole then proceeded to call the names of the 
successful students, and Mr, Cowper distributed the 
medals. 

The medal bears the Queen’s head, with “ Victoria 
by the Grace of God, Queen ;” and on the reverse,— 
** National prize for success in art, awarded by the 
Department of Science and Art.” The medal itself 
is of copper, very thin, and not so artistic a work as 
we should naturally expect as a reward for success in 
art by a Department of Science and Art. 





FRATERNITIES. 
In answer to “An Architect’s” letter (p. 390), I 
would only say that he appears to have misappre- 
hended my aim, which was only to urge the beuefit 
of more mutual co-operation amongst architects in 
carrying out into practice any principles of art what- 
ever. Take the most extended view of art which he 
himself advocates,—this practical personal re-union 
is still wanted, quite independently of the falseness or 
truth of principles which have been admirably worked 
out and systematised. Allow, too, to the fullest ex- 
tent the fine sentiment which your correspondent 
puts in the mouths of Phidias, Bramante, and Wren, 
and the full meed of praise due to their respective 
works. I only maintain that the magnificent archi- 
tecture of the Gothic period, to which he so forcibly 
alludes as having passed through its four distinct 
eras, emanated not so much from single individuals 
as from the conventional agreement of those who 
worked it out in accordance with certain laws and 
principles; and it is upon this that [ base my plea 
for that close personal intereommunion which I hold 
to be essential to any successful development of art. 
W. W. 





THE METROPOLIS. 

New Works on the London and North-Western 
Railway.—The operations for rebuilding the general 
goods station and warehouse of the London and 
North-Western Railway have been commenced by Mr. 
Jay, the contractor for the building, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Baker, the engineer, and Mr. 
Stansby, the architect of the company. The new 
building will occupy precisely the same site as before, 
but will extend over a considerably enlarged area, and 
will cover, altogether, a superficies of 59,000 square 
fect. The part of the original basement that wasvaulted, 
and which has not suffered from the late catastrophe, 
will be retained ; and the basement of every part of 
the enlarged building will, in accordance with the 
new design, be vaulted. The ground-floor of the | 
building, together with the platforms, will be clear of | 
all obstruction throughout, for the better accommo- 
dation and management of the extensive goods traffic. 
The clerks’ and managers’ offices will be on the upper 





reform of “ street nomenclature,”’ about which a short 
time since there was much discussion. They are 
causing to be issued notices to the owners and occu- 
piers of all houses in the New-road, between the 
Angel Inn, Islington, and the Edgware-road, Pad- 


dington, ordering them to affix or paint upon their’ 


houses or buildings such names or numbers as the 
Board shall approve or direct. 
termined that that portion of the New-road between the 
Angel Inn, Islington, and King’s-cross, shall be 
called “ Pentonville-road ;” that portion between 


King’s-cross and Osnaburg-street, “ Euston-road ;” | 


and the portion between Osnaburg-street and 
Edgware-road, ‘‘ Marylebone-road.” 
existing roads to be abolished. 
the proposed alterations have been approved by the 
| First Commissioner of Works, and that they are to 
take effect from and after the 31st of this month. 


| Westminster Improvements.—On Wednesday in 
| last week, the committee of the House of Commons | 


_ threw out this Bill. Its object was to “wind up” 
| the affairs of the Westminster Improvement Com- 
| mission, and to appoint three official Managers for 
that purpose, to be called ‘The Westminster Enenm- 
bered Estates Managers.’’ The promoters of the Bill 
alleged that the commissioners had not been able to 
complete the contracts entered into for the purchase 
of outstanding interests in lands lying on both sides 
of Victoria-street, and that in consequence thereof the 
lands could not be sold or leased for building, nor 
| could the existing dilapidated and unsightly buildings 
be removed, to the injury of owners of outstanding 
interests, and of the mortgagees and bondholders, 
and of persons interested in the improvement of pro- 
perty in the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 
| Westminster. The promoters, therefore, sought 
power to have the lands and property of the commis- 
sion sold, collected, and divided among the creditors, 
whether by mortgage, bond, or otherwise. The Bill 
was thrown out, consequent on the opposition of certain 
of the bondholders, 

Finsbury Park.—The Commiitee of the House of 
Commons have passed the Bill promoted by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, for establishing a 
| people’s park for Finsbury. The City withdrew their 
‘opposition and that on the part of St. George’s, 
| Hanover-square, was declared by the committee to 
| have no /ocus standi. 

Westminster Palace Hotel.—This is the title of a 
new undertaking, just registered under the Limited 
Liability Joint-Stock Act, for erecting an hotel in some 
central part of Westminster, and to purchase lease- 
hold lands for that purpose. The Messrs. Moseley 
are the architects; Mr. Adam C. Hook the surveyor. 
Nearly half the shares, we are told, have been sub- 
scribed for. 

Two House and Estate Companies have also been 
registered under the same Act; one called the 





The Board have de- | 


The names of 
The Board state that | 


> (Londinium Redivivum, vol. iv, p. 312), was 


estimated at 9,000/.* 

| Whitehall, it may be well to remind our 
‘readers, extends from Scotland-yard down to 
'Canon-row, and from the Thames to St. James’s- 
‘park. It was — known as York House, 
_and belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, and was first 
‘called Whitehall when King Henry VILL. took 


| possession of it :— 
| 


“You 


Must no more call it York Place—that is past; 
For, since the Cardinal fell, that title’s lost : 
*Tis now the King’s, and called White Hall.” 
King Henry VIII, Act iv.s.1. 
The King’s Palace was seven years in build- 
ing. There was a public way through it, with 
two gates, one of which was built under 
the direction of Holbein, at the north end of 
King’s-street. This gate was taken down in 
1759. Amongst his other works, Henry con- 
structed a cock-pit, close by this gate: the 
ate, indeed, came to be called “ Cock-pit-gate.” 
‘his cock-pit, after various changes, settled 
down into “The Treasury.” Godolphin, Lord 
_High Treasurer in the reign of Queen Anne, 
sat three ortfour times a week “ at the Cock- 
| pit.” Mr. Timbs, in his “Curiosities,” says 
the phrase—“ Given at the Cock-pit,at Westmin- 
ster,” was in use within his recollection. It 
occupied nearly the site of the Whitehall front 
of the Treasury,—the Board of Trade Office, 
‘first put into architectural shape by Soane, and 
then, as our readers know, made to take its 
| present appearance by Sir Charles Barry. 
| Whitehall Palace, after previous mishaps, was 
‘finally destroyed by fire January 4th, 1697-8. 
‘The old Banqueting-house had been burnt. 
‘down in 1619: the present Banqueting-house 
‘was commenced, by Inigo Jones, in that same 
‘year, and was finished in 1622, at the cost, 
| according to Mr. Cunningham, of 1 4,940/. 4s. 1d. 
The Admiralty was commenced in 1723. Thomas 
Ripley was the architect, and Thomas Churchill 
the builder. In 1724, 600 planks of mahogany 
were brought from Jamaica for the inner doors 
and tables of this building ; and, judging by the 
way in which the wood is mentioned in the public 
papers, it was evidently far from well known. 
Looking south of the building we have illus- 
trated,in King-street the poet Spenser died from 
want, and here Cromwell lived when Member 
of Parliament. In a house facing Charles- 
street lived the poet Prior; and in Gardener’s- 
lane, extending from Duke-street to King- 
street, died (1677) Hollar, the celebrated 
engraver, at the moment when he had an 
execution in his house. He desired of the 
sheriff's officers, says Oldys, “only the liberty 
of dying in his bed, and that he might not be 
removed to any other prison but his grave.” 





| 
! 


} 





* The same writer says,—‘‘The value of the freehold 
and inheritance of the ground and buildings from Spring- 
gardens-passage to the Admiralty was estimated, in 
1757, at 26,344/. exclusive of a brick house adjpining the 
old gateway near the Horse Guards, said to be worth 





Gresham House Estate Company, to take a convey- 
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1,1371.” hat is the value now ? 
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THE WORKS AT DOVER HARBOUR. 


Tne works now going on for the formation of what 
is called a harbour of refuge, at Dover, are of such 
au extraordinary character, and involve such an 
enormous expenditure, that the particulars should be 
better known than they are. Daring a recent debate 
on Supply, Mr. Henley made some statements which 
deserve consideration. Gulphed, as these are, in the 
ordinary reports of such debates, it may perhaps elicit 
information, aud be of some advantage, if we publish 
some of the principal points. Mr. Henley first 
wished to know whether the Government imtended to 
carry out the works which had been recommended, or 
whether they had other intentions. The operations 
at Dover commenced about seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, when a commission was issued—known as 
the James Gordon’s Commission—to inquire into the 
state of the south-eastera ports. Nothing, however, 
appeared to have come from that commission, and 
ahout 1842 a committee—known as the Shipwreck 
Committee—sat, and recommended many things, but 
only toached lightly on harbours of refuge. In 1844 
and 1845 another commission was appointed, in which 
also the fighting element largely predominated, and 
they recommended, on the 7th of August, 1844, that 
a harbour be constructed at Dover, and that the works 
should be immediately commenced by carrying out 
that portion which communicated with Cheesman’s 
Head. Mr. Walker, and several other engineers, were 
next employed to prepare plans for the harbour, and 
also to state their opinions as to whether the shingle 
and silt would destroy the works when completed. 
They reported in favour of beginning at Cheesman’s 
Head, but said that no safe conclusion could be arrived 
at with respect to the shingle and silt, and, in 1845, 
they recommended that the south front should be 
proceeded with. He now came to the resolution of 
the commissioners, which was communicated to the 
Government in 1846. The commissioners stated, in 
the first instance, that they were decidedly in favour 
of a harbour in Dover-bay, adding that the chief 
points for consideration were the area, the outlines, 
the position, the entrances, and the mode of constrne- 
tion. In the second and final report they recom- 
mended that the works should be commenced at as 
many points as practicable, and expressed their earnest 
hope that no pecuniary considerations would be allowed 
to delay the accomplishnfeat of an object of such vast 
importance for the welfate of our shipping and the 
general interests of the country. They also went, at 
some length, into the question of construction, and 
the consequence was that two of the commissioners— 
Sir William Symonds and Sir Howard Douglas—dis- 
sented from the report, the former stating that a large 
area was unnecessary, as the harbour would be visited 
only by war-steamers, post-office packets, aud a few 
disabled or straggling merchant vessels, and that the 
evidence in favour of the mode of construction 
adopted by a majority of the commissioners was 
conflieting and vunsubstantial. At last, however, 
in the autumn of 1847, after a deliberation of 
seven or eight years, the works were commenced, 
the commissioners having decided — Sir Howard 
Douglas and Sir William Symonds dissenting—to 
build the walls nearly upright, and to enclose an 
area gf about 520 acres. The estimated expense was 
stated to be about 2,500,000. He now came to the 
progress of the works, and here he must express the 
strong opinion, which he thought would be shared by 
the committee, that it was very desirable the country 
should be informed what the Government really 
meant to do with these works—whether they intended 
to carry them out upon the original plans or not. 
They began with taking some 30,000/. or 40,0002. 
a-year ; and the first contract, which was for a length 
of 800 feet, was concluded in 1854. A second eon- 
tract was then entered into for 1,000 feet, still pro- 
ceeding upon the plans which accompanied the final 
report of the commissioners, and in which no material 
alteration was made, except as to size and the position 
of the entrances. Up to the present time, therefore, 
the progress of the works had been extremely slow. 
Only 800 feet out of one mile and three-quarters, 
which was the length of the whole plan, were com- 
pleted in 1854, with some little extension of the 
foundations, and the contract which had been entered 
into since then for 1,000 feet was to extend over ten 
years, ending in 1864, being at the rate of 100 feet 
per annum. It did not seem to him that the works 
had progressed even at that rate, and he would pre- 
sently make some observations to show the reason 
why they had not done so. This work had to be 
executed by means of the diving-bell in deep water ; 
and here he could not refrain, in passing, from pay- 
ing a tribute to the skill, ingenuity, and perseverance 
displayed by the engineers and all employed under 
them in carrying out such an arduous and difficult 
undertaking. The work, however, was proceeding 
at a very slow pace. To carry out great works of 
this nature in a dribbling manner was nothing less 
than a waste of public money. The commissioners 


begun simultaneously at more places than one, and 


These suggestions had not, however, been practically 
attended to. Only 800 feet of the masonry had been 
finished in seven yearsupto 1854. 
feet Were contracted to be finished in ten years more, 


carried on at about 46 feet below low-water mark. 
There still remained to be completed, according to 


progress -— viz. 100 feet per annum — would take 
eighty-five years. If they added to this the seven 
years required to finish the 1,000 feet contracted to 
be finished up to 1864, this would give them a 


would extend. Surely this slow rate of progress in- 
volved a great waste of capital. 


recommendation of various commissions. 


foundations. 


by the weather, and also from the chalk foundation 


not been laid before the House. Ina July, 1855, Mr. 
words :—“ The surface of the chalk being still of an 
inferior quality, it has been necessary to sink the 
masonry a considerable depth into it, to obtaima good 
foundation. The foundations are 41 feet below low- 
water spring-tides.” 


still retarded from the necessity of removing a large 


low-water spring-tides.” 


of wind. Mr. Walker’s reports, curiously enough, 
stated some things which certainly throw some light 
upon those discussions which tvok place some time 
ago as to the form in which the harbour should be 
constructed. One point discussed by learned men at 
that time was, whether, in point of fact, there was 
any percussion in the sea, some maintaining that 
there was, and others that there was not. Mr. Walker’s 
report, dated January, 1851, referred to the storm 
which took place on the 23rd of October, 1850. Mr. 
Walker stated that portions of the new works were 
thrown down during the storm, as they were unable 
to withstand the continued shocks. Now, he (Mr. 
Henley) apprehended that shocks meant something 
like percussions. The successive gales aud continued 
shocks washed upwards of 200 tous of stones out of 
their beds. He had been told by persons conversant 
with the subject that these stones were of very large 
size, and that they had been fastened to each other 
in the strongest manner possible. On another occa- 
sion the same thing took place. In 1853 many 
stones were replaced, and it became necessary to take 
up many other stones in order to replace them. 
Again, in 1854, a portion of the stones was displaced, 
and 240 feet of the staging was carried away. These 
accidents had, no doubt, occasioned great delay, but 
it was a matter of great importance to the House to 
be informed whether the Government really intended 
to complete the work as recommended by the commis- 
sioners, and whether they intended to proceed at a 
more rapid rate with it than at the rate of 40 or 50 
feet a-year, for, if not, it would oecupy from 150 to 
200 years in construction. 


Sir C. Wood, in reply, said, as regarded the great 





question whether the Governmeut had made up its 


the plans, 8,500 feet, which, at the present rate of 


not proving so good as in the portion nearer the | above forming the floor. 
shore, as stated in our special report of the 29th of | of the flooring carried by such girder was about 7 
July, 1854.” The special report here referred to had | tons 5 ewt., including the girder. Por the situation 


had advised that the works at Dover should be} mind to construct the whole harbour as recommended 


by the commission, he was afraid he could not give 


completed as rapidly as possible; and they also| the right hon. gentleman any satisfactory cxplauation, 
attached greater importance to this harbour than to | because, as far as he knew, that subject had never 
any of the other works which they recommended. | seriously been considered 


by any Government. The 
two commissions which had reported differed as to 
| the area which should be ineladed in that harbour, as 


Another, 1,000 | well as upon other points, the estimate in the one 


case being 2,000,000/. and in the other 2,500,000/. 


which would briug them to the year 1864. The former | If the ultimate decision of the Government should 
part of the work had been exeeuted in comparatively | be not to construct the larger harbour, a most valuable 
shallow water, but now the operations had to be| work would still have been completed, capable of 


sheltering vessels and of holding a steamer at any 
state of the tides. 





THE FAILURE OF GIRDER, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 
MENTION was made in our pages of the breaking 


period of ninety-two years over which the work | in June last of an iron girder, and the consequent fall 


of the arches of a new building, on the premises of 


But taking the | Messrs. R. Perry and Sons, Temple-street, in Wolver- 
work done in deep water and averaging it with! hampton. A @ 
that done in shallow water, they would find that | seriously hurt, aud has since died. At the inquest 
between 1847 and 1855 the actual rate of progress | held on the 7th and P3th inst., evidence was given 
was not 100 feet, but only 86 feet per annum. In- | that the girder which broke had been substituted for 
deed, in 1855 only 46 feet of the foundations had | one in which there was a craek about 4 inches long 
been laid, and in 1856 50 feet more ; and as it was | and one-sixth of an inch wide, sto 
elear the work could not proceed faster than the | Amongst other witaesses, Mr. 

foundations, instead of the undertaking being com- | engineer, who had been employed 
pleted in 100 years, if it went on at the present rate | make an examination of the gi 
it would probably require 200 years. Surely this | called by Mr. Hayes, handed in @ report upon the 
was a very unsatisfactory prospect ; and he was) cause of the 
therefore anxious to leara whether the Government | It stated that the broken girder was one of a number 
intended to carry out this work according to the | used in the construction of a fire-proof floor, and was 
Sir W. | carried at each end by a brick wall, the space be- 
Symonds apprehended some difficulty as to the tween the walls being 19 feet 6 inches. 


men viamed Thomas Lewis was 


up with putty. 
. C. Hurry, civil 
Mr. Bridges to 


, having been 


, Which was received as evidence. 


The seeti on 


Let the committee mark the facts dis- | of the girder was one of an inverted V, with three 
closed on this point in successive reports from Messrs. | cross webs in its length. The givders were placed 
Burgess and Walker. In April, 1855,Mr. Walker said, | about 7 feet 9 inches apart: 
“The progress of the works has been much delayed | together by wrought-iron rods, awd from girder to 


they were ted 


girder were thrown brick arches, with brick paving 
The weight of the portion 


and circumstatices, and allowing fora weight of one 


Walker followed up his former statements in these | ton per square yard to be put upow the floor, a girder 


was required of a theoretic strengtl of about 27 tons. 
The maximum theoretic breaking weiyht for the 
girders used he found to be about 88 tons. He 
therefore considered that the girder used was much 


The report of the 10th of | below the strength required. However, the ouly load 
October, in the same year, said the foundation was | upon the girder at the time of the breakage was the 


| flooring, a few workmen, and its own weight, which 


quantity of soft material before it could be laid. It | united might be taken as equal to about eight tons, or 
added, “ The foundations are being laid 43 feet below | to a central weight of about four tons. Making the 
In July, 1856, Mr. Walker | usual allowance for imperfections, a girder of a theo- 
reported that “the soft nature of the bottom still | retic strength eqnal to about twelve tons was re- 
retards the progress of the works ;” and on the 8th | quired to ar the weight that was upon the girder 
of October of the same year, he said, “The founde- | that broke. 

tions are being laid upon the same description of | was about thirty per cent. less in strength than it 
bottom as described in our former reports, 45 feet | was prudent to trast the weight upon. 
below low water spring tides.”” Another matter which | consider the iron of which the girder was made 
bore very much upon the time at which the harbour | to be of first-rate quality, but it was such as he 
would be completed, was the interruption that the | should without hesitation have accepted as fair con- 
work had experienced from time to time from gales | tract material for the purpose. Where the fracture 











e therefore concluded that the girder 


He did not 


had taken place there was a small imperfection in the 
casting, but not, in his opinion, at all sufficient to 
account for the aecideut. The distribution of the 
metal in the girder was considerably at variance with 
the theory of east-irom girders as established by the 
best authorities. He was of opinion that had the 
rules given been more closely observed, a stronger 
girder might have been obtained with the same 
weight of metal. He was consequently forced to 
the conviction that the accident resulted from the 
girders huviug beem made by some mistake con- 
structively imperfect, and therefore imadequate in 
strength. 

Mr. John Coley, manager to Mr. Bridges, whogave 
his evidence in a nowise satisfactory manner to the 
coroner and jury, said there was no written contract 
for the supply of the girders. The section of the 
girders, the specification, and the qualities were sup- 
plied to him by Mr. Veall. The witness admitted, 
after much questioning, that it was his duty to 
examine the girders before they were sent out from 
the foundry; but he could not say he had examined 
all the girders supplied to Messrs. Perry. Ile par- 
ticularly examined the girder which broke. He did 
not detect any flaw in it. Mr. Bridges’ men erected 
it. He aud their moulder expressed an opinion that 
the girders were too weak, but they did not tell 
Mr. Veall. He was not satisfied with the principle of 
the girder: he never saw one like it before. The 
other part of the building had been prevented from 
falling by columns being placed under the girders. 
He had examined the girder which broke, and there 
was a flaw in it which was supposed to arise from a 
“cold shut,” or, from two metals, one colder than 
the other, coming in contact and not uniting. His 
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opinion was that the flaw arose from a small portion sent by one of the Commissioners of Police on the duty efficiently and well, aud he would take that oppor- 


of scoria being mixed with the molten iron. The 
canse of the breakage was the defect in the casting, 
but such defect could not be seen before the girder 
broke, there being a shell over it. Mr. Veall tried 
some of the girders with a chisel and hammer. The 
moulder was paid at per cwt. for good castings: he 
was not paid at all for defective ones. 

Mr. F. R. Wheeldon, engineer, and manager for 
Messrs. Thomas Perry and Sons, of Highfields, said 
that by request of Mr. Veall he examined the girder 
which broke. He observed a defect at the part 
where the girder broke which would fully account for 
the occurrence. The girder was generally very 
de'ective in consequence of “ cold shuts,” which were 
not apparent to the eye, but he detected them by 
striking the girder with a hammer. If he had 
examined the girder before it was sent from the 
foundry, he should have ascertained that it was 
defective. The witness then produced two pieces of 
iron broken from the girder, in both of which he 
pointed out very extensive illustrations of his state- 
inent that the defects were produced by “ cold shuts” 
—each piece not being a solid mass, but composed of 
two layers, which had not united. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” 
accompanying it with an expression of opinion that 
great blame attached to Mr. Coley, Mr. Bridges’ 
mavager, for not testing the girder in question with a | 
hammer, in the absence of a hydraulic press, his 
attention having been particularly drawn to the | 
subject by the girder~which the casting that broke 
rep!aced—having been found defective. — 





THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND 
DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Ar the usa:l weekly meeting of the Metropolitan | 
Board of Works on Friday, the 17th inst., a deputa- | 
tion from the Association of District Surveyors | 
uuder the Metropolitan Building Act, presented a 
memorial praying the Board to institute an inquiry 
into the mode in which the provisions of part 2 of 
the Building Act relating to dangerous structures had | 
been carried out, more especially by the memorialists. 
Mr. John Thwaites, President, in the chair. 
Mr. Woolwrych having read the memorial, 
Professor Donaldson then explained that the object 
of the District Surveyors’ Association was for the 
purpose of “ establishing uniformity and respectability 
of practice amongst the district surveyors; for their 
protection in the discharge of their duties; for the dis- 
cussion of all matters relative to the Metropolitan 
Bosrd Act, or any Act under which they may hold 
office ; and for co-operation in carrying out any sach 
Act efficiently, and with advantage to the public.” 
These were the broad, liberal, and public grounds on | 
which the Association was founded, and the deputa- | 
tion came before the Board which had the appoint- | 
ment of district surveyors, and the superintendence | 
of the way in which they discharged their duties, 
in order that they might not rest under any unjust 
accusition as to the way in which those duties were 
discharged, or lose the confidence of the Board, | 
which they were most anxious to possess. Part 2 | 
was a very important portion of the Building Act, and 
perhaps there was no other portion of the Act in 
which the public were so materially interested as that 
which related to “ dangerous structures,” and there 
was one part of it, the followiog, he would read, 
which was all that related to district surveyors :— 
“Whenever it is made known to the Commissioners | 
hereinafter named, that any structure (including in 
such expression any building, wall, or other structure, 
and anything affixed to or projecting from any build- 
ing, wall, or other structure), is in a dangerous state, 
such Commissioners shall require a survey of such 
stracture to be made by the district or some other 
competent surveyor, and it shall also be the duty of 
the district surveyor to make known to the said 
Commissioners any information he may receive with 
respect to any structure being in sneh state.” By 
this provision the duty of the district surveyor was 
simply limited to this—that if any party gave him 
notice of any structure being in a dangerous condition, | 
it was his duty immediately to sead a notice to the | 
Commissioners of Police. 
upon the provision of the Act, and with respect to the | 


recent occurrences in Tottenham-court-road, he would | the deputation brouzht the matter before the Board 


read the notice that had been given in that matter to 
the Commissioners of Police. © 

Having read the notice, the speaker went on to 
say,—It would be found that the district surveyor 
ought notia fact to make a survey, because the survey 
is to be made by the surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Police, but as soon as the district surveyor found 
the premises in a dangerous condition he forthwith 
sent notice. Then the Commissioners of Police sent 
their surveyor, presumed to be competent, and he made 
his survey, and he served notice of condemnaticn, 


| district survey was carried out, Mr. Marsh Nelson, 


premises or the parties. The terms of this notice 
were very general. 

The President.—What was the date of the accident 
in Tottenham-court Road ? 

Professor Donaldson.— May 9. 

The President.—And what is the date of the notice 
given by the district surveyor to the Commissioners of 
Police ? 

Professor Donaldson.— April 18. No copy of 
the condemnation was served on the district sur- 
veyor, and after this the district surveyor heard 
nothing about the matter of dangerous structures ; 
in fact, he had nothing more to do, because the 
Commissioners of Police take the care of it. But 
the district surveyors have been very anxious to know 
to what extent attention is given to their notice, as 
regarded any required supervision; and applica- 
tion had been made to the Commissioners of Police, 
in that special case requesting them to furnish a copy 
of the notice. 

The application was read: in reply Sir R. Mayne’ 
said,—‘‘ The sending as suggested to the district 
surveyor a copy of the Commissioners’ notice to the 


| 


| owner of a dangerous structure in each case, would 


add so much to the correspondence, already very 
heavy, in carrying out the Act, that I am unable to 
comply with the suggestion. I understand that 
the builder is required by the law to communicate 
with the district surveyor before the work is com- 
menced, and in this way the information will be given 
to the surveyor instead of by the communication | 


| from this office.” 


Now, what was the result of this? The notice of 


| condemnation of a dangerous structure might be 
| forwarded to an owner in the country, and might 
| never reach the builder. 
owners kept it as much to themselves as possible, so | 


Tn fact, it was found that the 


as not to let the district surveyors be cognizant of the | 
extent of the work to be done; but the builder is 

desired to go on with operations. Consequently, the | 
district surveyors never saw the notice, and they were 
left quite in the dark as to the result of the informe- | 
tion they had given. It appeared from the report of 

a gentleman who was called in as assessor, in the | 
Tottenham-court-road case, as to the way in which the | 


‘That the primary cause is to be ascertained from the 
evidence of the district surveyor. He stated that no 


tunity of saying that, in his humble judgment, and as far 
as his experience went, he knew of no body of men 
who did their duty better, taking them as a body, than 
did the district surveyors. Mr. Brow, in fact, in his 
(Mr. B.’s) district, was what he might term a model sur- 
veyor. 

Mr. Burslem, representative of Paddington, seconded 
the reference. He believed that the district surveyors 
might be made the most useful body of men in the whole 
metropolitan district. He believed that their duties were 
much checked and complicated by the Act of Parliament, 
and he hoped that the present reference would be the re- 
sult of placing them in a clear and intelligible position 

Mr. H. L. iaylor supported the reference to the com- 
mittee, for he thonght that by the Act injustice was done 
to the district surveyors. He thought Part 2 of the Act, 
correctly read, meant that the district surveyor should be 
the party employed, though it did say ‘‘some other com- 
petent”’ surveyor to be employed by the commissioners. 

the further consideration of the matter was then re- 
ferred to the General Purposes Committee, and the depu- 
tation withdrew. 





CONDITION OF COLNEY-HATCH LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

Sm,—A good deal of diseussion having arisen as 
to the state and condition of the Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum, Colney-hatch, it oecurs to me that the fol- 
Jowing report which I have obtained on the subject 
will not be without interest to your readers. 

S. W. Davxes. 


‘** Having been requested by Mr. Daukes to examine the 
Lunatic Asylum at Colney-hatch, with reference to certain 
alterations now being made in the building, and particu- 
larly by the removal of the roofs and arches, and to state 
unreservedly our opinion as to the alleged defects in the 
design and construction of the building, and as to the 
necessity or non-necessity for such alterations,— 

We beg to report that we have carefully examined the 
structure, and upon such examination we have arrived at 
the conclusion that the alterations now in progress are 
unnecessary ; that the few settlements that exist are due 
to natural causes, and are of a very unimportant and even 


| insignificant character; that the alleged defects in the 


roof are of no structural importance ; that the forms of 
the arches have generally remained unchanged from the 
time the centres were removed from beneath them ; and 
that there is nothing in their present state to excite any 
apprehension of danger, much less ‘serious alarm.” We 
are, therefore, of opinion, that the heavy expenditure 
which is now being incurred is wholly uncalled for; and 
that there is nothing to justify an imputation of want of 
skill, judgment, or diligence on the part of the architect 
in the design or construction of this most extensive work. 
This opinion we shall be prepared to support by our 
testimony whenever occasion may require. 
WiciraM Tits, Anytuory Sayin, 
T. Hawxstey, C.E. T. H. Wrarr. 
July 15th, 1857.” 


*.* Our readers will find it very difficult to 


| 
detailed survey was made before permission was given for | 


the alterations, the walls were not examined either in the 
basement story or in the roof. Now, had the district 
surveyor considered it part of his duty to make a proper 
survey in the first instance, the result would bave been 


| course of proceedings in one part of London, and the 


| the deputation, but rather a concurrence or combina- 


Now as directly bearing | politan Board of Works, but to the public generally 


that the party and front wall would have been con- 
demned.” 


This was a contradiction to the very notice given 
by Mr. Baker himself, calling attention to these | 
premises. ‘Then again, in the same report, it was 
stated :— 

** The effect has been to create a difference of practice 
and division of authority, and the Act in this respect is | 
more complicated and confused than before. The Metro- | 
politan Board of Works, who appoint the district sur- | 
veyors, have no power to interfere with dangerous | 
structures, and the Police Commissioners adopt one 


Commissioners of Sewers another within the City. The | 
two latter bodies dislike the duties imposed upon them by | 
the Act, not being in any way connected with the ordinary | 
duties of their departments. The Commissioners of | 
Sewers have not appointed surveyors to administer the | 
Act, but return the notices tothe district surveyors, direct- | 
ing them to be carried out, however arbitrary they may | 
be. The Police Comm‘ssioners employ the surveyors, and 
the result is great jealousy on the part of the district | 
surveyors, who are called upon to superintend the works | 
ordered by the Police Commissioners, and which as in | 
this case they may consider improper, but still they are | 
required by the Act to supervise those works and see them 
carried out,” 

Now the deputation on behalf of the District 
Surveyors’ Association begged to repudiate any such 
imputation as the above, in reference to the discharge 
of their duties. There was no jealousy on their | 
part, and they were willing to give every authority 
and power they had under the Act, and see that all 
works were carried out in a souod and efficient 
manner. He would rather say that there was no 
division of authority among the body represented by 


tion of anthority, and a desire to discharge their duty 
not only faithfully and to the satisfaction of the Metro- 


It was under these impressions and circumstances that 





| hoping that in its eyes they would be found to have 
| discharged their duties properly and efficiently, and | 
| requesting the Board in the terms of the memorial to | 
| institute an inquiry into the question. 
| Mr. Bristow then moved that the memorial be received | 
| and referred to the General Purposes Committee. He | 
| thought that the gentlemen representing the deputation 
had established a case of considerable moral grievance. 

| There were many matters in the memorial that called | 
for inquiry, including the question of application to | 
| the Police Corfmissioners for fees for special service. e| 
facts, he thought, went to show that Mr. Baker did his | 


| reconcile reports on the condition of this building by 
| Mr. Lewis Cubitt and others, already mentioned in 
our pages, with the above very clear and positive 
statement, and will doubtless ask, who is wrong ? 





CORRESPONDENCE ON THE GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES COMPETITION. 

Havinc been requested by several professional 
friends, now that the decision of the committee is 
made public, to mention in your periodical the names 
or numbers of the superior designs I alluded to in my 
article entitled “What a Foreigner thinks of the 


| Government Competition,” you will oblige me by 


publishing in your next number that in the Renais- 
sance style I fixed upon No. 77, by Mr. H. B. 
Garling ; and for the second, No. 94 ; both the designs 
approaching ove another very much in harmonious 
arrangement ; but as, in my opinion, the tower at the 
right-hand corner of the elevation in No. 94 might as 
well not be there, I alluded to No. 77 as the first, and 
was glatl t> hear, since I wrote the article, from the 
able designer, what I did not know before, that he 
himself pointed out in his memoir that he did not 
consider the tower an improvement to the elevation ; 
but that there was no time for alteration. The other 
two I selected as next in merit were Nos. 54 and 112. 

Tn the Gothie style, No. 116, by Mr. G. G. Seott, 
is the design which distinguishes itself above all 
others, and I intended it to occupy the first place in 
my previous writing. Perhaps the non-professional 
visitor may not have been so much struck as myself; 
because, as there was not a general view, it required 
the mind of a professional man to group the several 
beautiful elevations into one picture. But I remain 
»y my former expressed opinion, that it is unques- 
tionably the best of the Medizeval designs. Next to 
these, No. 140, by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, and 
No. 129, by Mr. Street, are the ones I alluded to ; 
while No. 61, in the Elizabethan style, and Nos. 76 
and 99, give eminent proof of great architectural 
ability and refined taste; bat, as I have said before, 
the styles adopted in these designs, however meri- 
torious they may be in themselves, I did not consider 


a 


| suitable for the object in view, and it seems that the 


committee has been of the same opinion. 

Having accomplished the wishes of my friends in 
the above remarks, I cannot forego expressing at the 
same time my fervent hope that Sir Benjamin Hall 
may coutinue in the same judicious and liberal path 
he his entered upon, by entrusting the successful 
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THE WORKS AT DOVER HARBOUR. 


Tue works now going on for the formation of what 
is called a harbour of refuge, at Dover, are of such 
an extraordinary character, and involve such an 
enormous expenditure, that the particulars should be 
better known than they are. During a recent debate 
on Supply, Mr. Henley made some statemeuts which 
deserve consideration. Gulphed, as these are, in the 
ordinary reports of such debates, it may perhaps elicit 
information, aud be of some advantage, if we publish 
some of the principal points. Mr. Henley first 
wished to know whether the Government itended to 
carry out the works which had been recommended, or 
whether they had other intentions. The operations 
at Dover commenced about seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, when a commission was issued—known as 
the James Gordon’s Commission—to inquire into the 
state of the south-eastern ports. Nothing, however, 
appeared to have come from that commission, and 
about 1842 a committee—known as the Shipwreck 
Committee—sat, and recommended many things, but 
only toached lightly on harbours of refuge. In 1844 
and 1845 another commission was appointed, in which 
also the fighting element largely predominated, and 
they recommended, on the 7th of August, 1844, that 
a harbour be constructed at Dover, and that the works 
should be immediately commenced by carrying out 
that portion which communicated with Cheesman’s 
Head. Mr. Walker, and several other engineers, were 
next employed to prepare plans for the harbour, and 
also to state their opinions as to whether the shingle 
and silt would destroy the works when completed. 
They reported in favour of beginning at Cheesman’s 
Head, but said that no safe conclusion could be arrived 
at with respect to the shingle and silt, and, in 1845, 
they recommended that the south front should be 
proceeded with. He now came to the resolation of 
the commissioners, which was communicated to the 
Government in 1846. The commissioners stated, in 
the first instance, that they were decidedly in favour 
of a harbour in Dover-bay, adding that the chief 
points for consideration were the area, the outlines, 
the position, the entrances, and the mode of constrne- 
tion. In the second and final report they recom- 
mended that the works should be commenced at as 
many points as practicable, and expressed their earnest 
hope that no pecuniary considerations would be allowed 
to delay the accomplishment of an object of such vast 
importance for the welfare of our shipping and the 
general interests of the country. They also went, at 
some length, into the question of construction, and 
the consequence was that two of the commissiovers— 
Sir William Symonds and Sir Howard Douglas—dis- 
sented from the report, the former stating that a large 
area was unnecessary, as the harbour would be visited 
only by war-steamers, post-office packets, and a few 
disabled or straggling merchant vessels, and that. the 
evidence in favour of the mode of construction 
adopted by a majority of the commissioners was 
conflieting and vunsubstantial. At last, however, 
in the autumn of 1847, after a deliberation of 
seven or eight years, the works were commenced, 
the commissioners having decided — Sir Howard 
Douglas and Sir William Symonds dissenting—to 
build the walls nearly upright, and to enclose an 
area of about 520 acres. The estimated expense was 
stated to be about 2,500,0007. He now came to the 
progress of the works, and here he must express the 
strong opinion, which he thought would be shared by 
the committee, that it was very desirable the country 
should be informed what the Government really 
meant to do with these works—whether they intended 
to carry them out upon the original plans or not. 
They began with taking some 30,000/. or 40,0007. 
a-year ; and the first contract, which was for a length 
of 800 feet, was concluded in 1854. A second eon- 
tract was then entered into for 1,000 feet, still pro- 
ceeding upon the plans which accompanied the final 
report of the commissioners, and in which no material 
alteration was made, except as to size and the position 
of the entrances. Up to the present time, therefore, 
the progress of the works had been extremely slow. 
Only 800 feet out of one mile and three-quarters, 
which was the length of the whole plan, were com- 
pleted in 1854, with some little extension of the 
foundations, and the contract which had been entered 
into since then for 1,000 feet was to extend over ten 
years, ending in 1864, being at the rate of 100 feet 
per annum. It did not seem to him that the works 
had progressed even at that rate, and he would pre- 
sently make some observations to show the reason 
why they had not done so. This work had to be 
executed by means of the diving-bell in deep water ; 
and here he could not refrain, in passing, from pay- 
ing a tribute to the skill, ingenuity, and perseverance 
displayed by the engineers and all employed under 
them in carrying out such an arduous and difficult 
undertaking. ‘The work, however, was proceeding 
at a very slow pace. To carry out great works of 
this nature in a dribbling manner was nothing less 
than a waste of public money. The commissioners 


had advised that the works at Dover should be 
begun simultaneously at more places than one, and 
completed as rapidly as possible; and they also 
attached greater importance to this harbour than to 
avy of the other works which they recommended. 
These suggestions had not, however, been practica!ly 
attended to. Only 800 feet of the masoary had been 
finished in seven yearsupto 1854. Another, 1,000 
feet were contracted to be finished in tea years more, 
which would bring them to the year 1864. The former 
part of the work had been exeeuted in comparatively 
shallow water, but now the operations had to be 
carried on at about 46 feet below low-water mark. 
There still remained to be completed, according to 
the plans, 8,500 feet, which, at the present rate of 
progress -— viz. 100 feet per annum — would take 
eighty-five years. If they added to this the seven 
years required to finish the 1,000 feet contracted to 
be finished up to 1864, this would give them a 
period of ninety-two years over which the work 
would extend. Surely this slow rate of progress in- 
volved a great waste nf navitel Rat fobine the 
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upon those discussions which took place some time 
ago as to the form in which the harbour should be 
constructed. One point discussed by learned men at 
that time was, whether, in point of fact, there was 
any percussion in the sea, some maintaining that 
there was, and others that there was not. Mr. Walker’s 
report, dated January, 1851, referred to the storm 
which took place on the 23rd of October, 1850. Mr. 
Walker stated that portions of the new works were 
thrown down during the storm, as they were unable 
to withstand the continued shocks. Now, he (Mr. 
Henley) apprehended that shocks meant something 
like percussions. The successive gales aud continued 
shocks washed upwards of 200 tous of stones out of 
their beds. He had been told by persons conversant 
with the subject that these stones were of very large 
size, aud that they had been fastened to each other 
in the strongest manner possible. On another occa- 
sion the same thing took place. In 1853 many 
stones were replaced, and it became necessary to take 
up many other stones in order to replace them. 
Again, in 1854, a portion of the stones was displaced, 
and 240 feet of the staging was carried away. These 
accidents had, no doubt, occasioned great delay, but 
it was a matter of great importance to the House to 
be informed whether the Government really intended 
to complete the work as recommended by the commis- 
sioners, and whether they intended to proceed at a 
more rapid rate with it than at the rate of 40 or 50 
feet a-year, for, if not, it would oecupy from 150 to 
200 years in construction. 


Sir C, Wood, in reply, said, as regarded the great 














| mind to construct the whole harbour as recommended 
| by the commission, he was afraid he could not give 
the right hon. gentleman any satisfactory cxplauation, 
because, as far as he knew, that subject had never 
seriously been considered by any Government. The 
two commissions which had reported differed as to 
the area which should be included in that harbour, as 
well as upon other points, the estimate in the one 
case being 2,000,000/. and in the other 2,500,000/, 
If the ultimate decision of the Govertiment should 
be not to construct the larger harbour, a most valuable 
work would still have been completed, capable of 
sheltering vessels and of holding a steamer at any 
state of the tides. 





THE FAILURE OF GIRDER, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 
Mention was made in our pages of the breaking 
in June last of an iron girder, and the consequent fall 
| of the arches of a new building, on the premises of 
| aiceswa...R,Pates tid Sous, Temple-stvent, in. Wolver- 
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stated some things which certaisly throw sore ligt r! casting, Dit Wot, Ti his “Opinion, af aT sutticient to 


account for the aecident. The distribution of the 
metal in the girder was considerably at variance with 
the theory of cast-irow girders as established by the 
best authorities. He was of opinion that had the 
rules given been more closely observed, a stronger 
girder might have been obtained with the same 
weight of metal. He was consequently forced to 
the conviction that the accident resulted from the 
girders having been made by some mistake con- 
struetively imperfect, and therefore imadequate in 
strength. 

Mr. John Coley, manager to Mr. Bridges, whogave 
his evidence in a nowise satisfactory manner to the 
coroner and jury, said there was no written contract 
for the supply of the girders. The section of the 
girders, the specification, and the qualities were sup- 
plied to him by Mr. Veall. The witness admitted, 
after much qnestioning, that it was his duty to 
examine the girders before they were sent out from 
the foundry; but he could not say he had examined 
all the girders supplied to Messrs. Perry. Ie par- 
ticularly examined the girder which broke. He did 
not detect any flaw in it. Mr. Bridges’ men erected 
it. He and their moulder expressed an opinion that 
the girders were too weak, but they did not tell 
Mr. Veall. He was not satisfied with the principle of 


the girder: he never saw one like it before. The 
other part of the building had been prevented from 
falling by columns being placed under the girders. 
He had examined the girder which broke, and there 
wos a flaw in it which was supposed to arise from a 
“cold shut,” or, from two metals, one colder than 
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opinion was that the flaw arose from a small portion 
of seoria being mixed with the molten iron. The 
cause of the breakage was the defect in the casting, 
but such defect could not be seen before the girder 
broke, there being a shell over it. Mr. Veall tried 
some of the girders with a chisel and hammer. The 
moulder was paid at per ewt. for good castings: he 
was not paid at all for defective ones. 

Mr. F. R. Wheeldon, engineer, avd manager for 
Messrs. Thomas Perry and Sons, of Highfields, said 
thut by request of Mr. Veall he examined the girder 
which broke. He observed a defect at the part 
where the girder broke which would fully account for 
the occurrence. The girder was generally very 
defective in consequence of “ cold shuts,” which were 
not apparent to the eye, but he detected them by 
striking the girder with a hammer. If he had 
¢xamined the girder before it was sent from the 
foundry, he should have ascertained that it was 
defective. The witness then produced two pieces of 
iron broken from the girder, in both of which he 
pointed out very extensive illustrations of his state- 


ment that the defects were produced by “cold shuts” | 


WHICH UNO pus ~~ - ” 

which related to “dangerous structures,” and there 
was one part of it, the following, he would read, 
which was all that related to district surveyors :— 
“Whenever it is made known to the Commissioners 
hereinafter named, that any structure (including in 
such expression any building, wall, or other structure, 
and anything affixed to or projecting from any build- 
ing, wall, or other structure), is in a dangerous state, 
such Commissioners shall require a survey of such 
stracture to be made by the district or some other 
competent surveyor, and it shall also be the duty of 
the district surveyor to make known to the said 
Commissioners any information he may receive with 
respect to any structure being in such state.” By 
this provision the duty of the district surveyor was 
simply limited to this—that if any party gave him 
notice of any structure being in a dangerous condition, 
it was his duty immediately to send a notice to the 
Commissioners of Police. Now as directly bearing 
upon the provision of the Act, and with respect to the 
recent occurrences in Tottenham-court-road, he would 
read the notice that had been given in that matter to 
the Commissioners of Police. 

Having read the notice, the speaker went on to 
say,——It would be found that the district surveyor 
ought notia fact to make a survey, because the survey 
is to be made by the surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Police, but as soon as the district surveyor found 
the premises in a dangerous condition he forthwith 
sent notice. Then the Commissioners of Police sent 
their surveyor, presumed to be competent, and he made 
his survey, and he served notice of condemnaticn, 





sent by one of the Commissioners of Police on the —_ efficiently and well, and he would take that cppor- 
premises or the parties. The terms of this notice 7 of saying that, in his humble judgment, and as far 
peeresk as his experience went, he knew of no body of men 
were very general. ’ who did their duty better, taking them as a body, than 
The President.—What was the date of the accident did the district surveyors. Mr. Brown, in fact, in his 
in Tottenham-court Road ? ——- district, was what he might term a model sur- 
Professor Donaldson.— May 9. Mr. Burslem, representative of Paddington, seconded 
The President.—And what is the date of the notice the reference. He believed that the district surveyors 
given by the district surveyor to the Commissioners of Mzht be made the most nseful body of men in the whole 
Police 5 ? metropolitan district. He believed that their duties were 
O1ICE f ; J A much checked and complicated by the Act of Parliament, 
Professor Donaldson. — April 18. No copy of and he hoped that the present reference would be the re- 
the condemnation was served on the district sur- S"!¢ of placing them in a clear and intelligible position 

mene > er Mr. H. L. laylor supported the reference to the com- 
veyor, and after this the district surveyor heard mittee, for he thonght that by the Act injustice was done 
nothing about the matter of dangerous structures; tothe district surveyors. He thought Part 2 of the Act, 
in fact, he had nothing more to do, because the Correctly read, meant that the district surveyor should be 
Cc a: r Pol ake th a f j B the party employed, though it did say ‘‘some other com- 

ommissioners of Police take the c are 0 it. ut petent”’ surveyor to be employed by the commissioners. 
the district surveyors have been very anxious to know ‘The further consideration of the matter was then re- 
to what extent attention is given to their notice, as — meter General Purposes Committee, and the depa- 

. js * - ation Wi rew. 
regarded any required supervision; and applica- : 
tion had been made to the Commissioners of Police, 
in that special case requesting them to furnish a copy CONDITION OF COLNEY-HATCH LUNATIC 
of the notice. ASYLUM. 

uy > i *¢ ; . Mi y Si 2 ay ‘ . . 7 . 

The application was read: in reply Sir R. Mayne’ gin, good deal of discussion having arisen as 
said,—“'The sending as suggested to the district to the state and condition of the Pauper Lunatic 
a een A NE af the Commissioners notice to the Asylum, Colney-hatch, it occurs to me that the fol- 

we in each case, would Joy ing report which I have obtained on the subject 
yondence, already very will not be without interest to your readers. 
ct, that a see S. W. Davkes. 
t f , ; 
a I understanc t at ‘* Having been requested by Mr. Daukes to examine the 
2 law to communicate Lunatic Asylum at Colney-hatch, with reference to certain 
fore the work is com- alterations now being made in the building, and particu- 
formation will be given | tly »y the removal of the roofs and arches, and to state 
: hf unreservedly our opinion as to the alleged defects in the 
by the communication | design and construction of the building, and as to the 
necessity or non-necessity for such alterations,— 
f this? The notice of We beg to report that we have carefully examined the 
; : of he structure, and upon such examination we have arrived at 
as structure might be the conclusion that the alterations now in progress are 
be country, and might | unnecessary; that the few settlements that exist are due 
it was found that the | to 2atural causes, and are of a very unimportant and even 
t, a. oe ‘bl | insignificant character; that the alleged defects in the 
emseives a8 possi2ie, SO! roof are of no structural importance ; that the forms of 
rors be cognizant of the | the arches have generally remained unchanged from the 
me: but the builder is | time the centres were removed from beneath them ; and 
1 Cons ntly. th that there is nothing in their present state to excite any 
ns. onsequently, the | apprehension of danger, much less ‘serious alarm.’ We 
ie notice, and they were | are, therefore, of opinion, that the heavy expenditure 
3 result of the informa- | which is now being incurred is wholly uncalled for; and 
that there is nothing to justify an imputation of want of 
vared from the report of skill, judgment, or diligence on the part of the architect 
im as assessor, in the | in the design or construction of this most extensive work. 
to the way in which the! This opinion we shall be prepared to support by our 
- 2. | testimony whenever occasion may require. 
t, Mr. Marsh Nelson, j Wiviram Tits, ANTHONY SaLyin, 
be ascertained from the | __T. Hawxsusy, C.E. T. H. Wyarr. 
or. He stated that no| July 15th, 1857. 
ission was given for | . . . 
sb examined either in the| *«* Our readers will find it very difficult to 
Now, had the district | reconcile reports on the condition of this building by 


his — to eae | Mr. Lewis Cubitt and others, already mentioned in 
I weuld have been com | out pages, with the above very clear and positive 


| statement, and will doubtless ask, who is wrong ? 





to the very notice given | 
liug attention to these; CORRESPONDENCE ON THE GOVERNMENT 
the same report, it was | OFFICES COMPETITION. 

| Havine been requested by several professional 
ite a difference of practice | friends, now that the decision of the committee is 
ee | made public, to mention in your periodical the names 
> appoint the district sur-| or numbers of the superior designs I alluded to in my 

article entitled “What a Foreigner thinks of the 


interfere with dangerous | 
issioners | ‘ =9s . ‘ 
Commissioners adopt one! Government Competition,” you will oblige me by 


art of London, and the 
ther within the City. The 


‘ommected with the ordinary 
The 


Commissioners of 


urveyors to administer the 


he district surveyors, direct- 

however arbitrary they may 
. The Police Comm.ssioners employ the surveyors, and 
the result is great jealousy on the part of the district 
surveyors, who are called upon to superintend the works 
ordered by the Police Commissioners, and which as in 
this case they may consider improper, but still they are 
required by the Act to supervise those works and see them 
carried out,” 


° 


Now the deputation on behalf of the District 
Surveyors’ Association begged to repudiate any such 


imputation as the above, in reference to the discharge | 


of their duties. There was no jealousy on their 
| part, and they were willing to give every authority 
and power they had under the Act, and see thot all 
works were carried out in a sound and efficient 
manner. He would rather say that there was no 
division of authority among the body represented by 
| the deputation, but rather a concurrence or combina- 
| tion of authority, and a desire to discharge their duty 
| not only faithfully and to the satisfaction of the Metro- 
| politan Board of Works, but to the public generally 
It was under these impressions and circumstances that 
the deputation brought the matter before the Board, 
| hoping that in its eyes they would be found to have 
| discharged their duties properly and efficiently, and 
| requesting the Board in the terms of the memorial to 
| institute an inquiry into the qnestion. 


| publishing in your next number that in the Renais- 
ities imposed upon them by | 
| Garling ; and for the second, No. 94 ; both the designs 


sance style I fixed upon No. 77, by Mr. H. B. 


approaching one another very much in harmonious 
arrangement; but as, in my opivion, the tower at the 
right-hand corner of the elevation in No. 94 might as 


' well not be there, I alluded to No. 77 as the first, and 
| was glad t> hear, since I wrote the article, from the 


| 


| 


{ 


| 
} 
} 





able designer, what I did not know before, that he 
himself pointed out in his memoir that he did not 
consider the tower an improvement to the elevation ; 
but that there was no time for alteration. The other 
two I selected as next in merit were Nos. 54 and 112. 

In the Gothie style, No. 116, by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
is the design which distinguishes itself above all 
others, and I intended it to occupy the first place in 


my previous writing. Perhaps the non-professional 


| visitor may not have been so much struck as myself; 


because, as there was not a general view, it required 
the miud of a professional man to group the several 
beautiful elevations into one picture. But I remain 
by my former expressed opinion, that it is unques- 
tionably the best of the Mediaeval designs. Next to 
these, No. 140, by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, and 
No. 129, by Mr. Street, are the ones I alluded to ; 
while No. 61, in the Elizabethan style, and Nos. 76 
and 99, give eminent proof of great architectural 
ability and refined taste; bat, as I have said before, 
the styles adopted in these designs, however meri- 
torious they may be in themselves, I did not consider 
suitable for the object in view, and it seems that the 


_ 


| Mr. Bristow then moved that the memorial be received | committee has been of the same opinion. 
I 


and referred to the General Purposes Committee. He 
| thonght that the gentlemen representing the deputation 
| had established a case of considerable moral grievance. 
| There were many matters in the memorial that called 
for inquiry, including the question of application to 


| the Police Commissioners for fees for special service. The 
facts, he thought, went to show that Mr. Baker did his 


| 
| 
| 


i 


Having accomplished the wishes of my friends in 
the above remarks, I cannot forego expressing at the 
same time my ferveat hope that Sir Benjamin Hall 
may coutinue in the same judicious and liberal path 
he has entered upon, by entrusting the successfal 
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THE WORKS AT DOVER HARBOUR. 


Tne works now going on for the formation of what 
is called a harbour of refuge, at Dover, are of such 
an extraordinary character, and involve such an 
enormous expenditure, that the particulars should be 
better known than they are. Daring a recent debate 
oa Supply, Mr. Henley made some statemeuts which 
deserve consideration. Gulphed, as these are, in the 
ordinary reports of such debates, it may perhaps elicit 
information, and be of some advantage, if we publish 
some of the principal points. Mr. Henley first 
wished to know whether the Government imtended to 
carry out the works which had been recommended, or 
whether they had other intentions. The operations 
at Dover commenced about seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, when a commission was issued—known as 
the James Gordon’s Commission—to inquire into the 
state of the south-eastern ports. Nothing, however, 
appeared to have come from that commission, and 
about 1842 a committee—known as the Shipwreck 
Committee—sat, and recommended many things, but 
only toached lightly on harbours of refuge. In 1844 
and 1845 another commission was appointed, in which 
also the fighting element largely predominated, and 
they recommended, on the 7th of August, 1844, that 
a harbour be constructed at Dover, and that the works 
should be immediately commenced by carrying out 
that portion which communicated with Cheesman’s 
Head. Mr. Walker, and several other engineers, were 
next employed to prepare plans for the harbour, and 
also to state their opinions as to whether the shingle 
and silt would destroy the works when completed. 
They reported in favour of beginning at Cheesman’s 
Head, but said that no safe conclusion could be arrived 
at with respect to the shingle and silt, and, in 1845, 
they recommended that the south front should be 
proceeded with. He now came to the resolation of 
the commissioners, which was communicated to the 
Government in 1846. The commissioners stated, in 
the first instance, that they were decidedly in favour 
of a harbour in Dover-bay, adding that the chief 
points for consideration were the area, the outlines, 
the position, the entrances, and the mode of constrne- 
tion. In the second and final report they recom- 
mended that the works should be commenced at as 
mauy points as practicable, and expressed their earnest 
hope that no pecuniary considerations would be allowed 
to delay the accomplishment of an object of such vast 
importance for the welfare of our shipping and the 
general interests of the country. They also went, at 
some length, into the question of construction, and 
the consequence was that two of the commissioners— 
Sir William Symonds and Sir Howard Douglas —dis- 
sented from the report, the former stating that a large 
area was unnecessary, as the harbour would be visited 
only by war-steamers, post-office packets, and a few 
disabled or straggling merchant vessels, and that the 
evidence in favour of the mode of construction 
adopted by a majority of the commissioners was 
conflieting and unsubstantial. At last, however, 
in the autumn of 1847, after a deliberation of 
seven or eight years, the works were commenced, 
the commissioners having decided — Sir Howard 
Douglas and Sir William Symonds dissenting—to 
build the walls nearly upright, and to enclose an 
area of about 520 acres. The estimated expense was 
stated to be about 2,500,0007. He now came to the 
progress of the works, and here he must express the 
strong opinion, which he thought would be shared by 
the committee, that it was very desirable the country 
should be informed what the Government really 
meant to do with these works—whether they intended 
to carry them out upon the original plans or not. 
They began with taking some 30,000/. or 40,0007. 
a-year ; and the first contract, which was for a length 
of 800 feet, was concluded in 1854. A second eon- 
tract was then entered into for 1,000 feet, still pro- 
ceeding upon the plans which accompanied the fival 
report of the commissioners, and in which no material 
alteration was made, except as to size and the position 
of the entrances. Up to the present time, therefore, 
the progress of the works had been extremely slow. 
Only 800 feet out of one mile and three-quarters, 
which was the length of the whole plan, were com- 
pleted in 1854, with some little extension of the 
foundations, and the contract which had been entered 
into since then for 1,000 feet was to extend over ten 
years, ending in 1864, being at the rate of 100 feet 
per annum. It did not seem to him that the works 
had progressed even at that rate, and he would pre- 
sently make some observations to show the reason 
why they had not done so. This work had to be 
executed by means of the diving-bell in deep water ; 
and here he could not refrain, in passing, from pay- 
ing a tribute to the skill, ingenuity, and perseverance 
displayed by the engineers and all employed under 
them in carrying out such an arduous and difficult 
undertaking. The work, however, was proceeding 
at a very slow pace. To carry out great works of 
this nature in a dribbling manner was nothing less 
than a waste of public money. The commissioners 





had advised that the works at Dover should be 
begun simultaneously at more places than one, and 
completed as rapidly as possible; and they also 
attached greater importance to this harbour than to 
any of the other works which they recommended. 
These suggestions bad not, however, been practica'ly 
attended to. Only 800 feet of the masonry had been 
finished in seven yearsupto 1854. Another, 1,000 
feet were contracted to be finished in tea years more, 
which would brivg them to the year 1864. The former 
part of the work had been exeeuted in comparatively 
shallow water, but now the operations had to be 
carried on at about 46 feet below low-water mark. 
There still remained to be completed, according to 
the plans, 8,500 feet, which, at the present rate of 
progress -— viz. 100 feet per annum — would take 
eighty-five years. If they added to this the seven 
years required to finish the 1,000 feet contracted to 
be finished up to 1864, this would give them a 
period of ninety-two years over which the work 
would extend. Surely this slow rate of progress in- 
volved a great waste of capital. But taking the 
work done in deep water and averaging it with 
that done in shallow water, they would find that 
between 1847 and 1855 the actual rate of progress 
was not 100 feet, but only 86 feet per anoum. In- 
deed, in 1855 only 46 feet of the foundations had 
been laid, and in 1856 50 feet more; and as it was 
clear the work could not proceed faster than the 
foundations, instead of the undertaking being com- 
pleted in 100 years, if it went on at the present rate 
it would probably require 200 years. Surely this 
was @ very wnsatisfactory prospect ; and he was 
therefore anxious to Jeara whether the Government 
intended to carry out this work according to the 
recommendation of various commissions. 


foundations. Let the committee mark the facts dis- 
closed on this point in successive reports from Messrs. 
Burgess and Walker. In April, 1855, Mr. Walker said, 
“The progress of the works has been much delayed 
by the weather, and also from the chalk foundation 
not proving so good as in the portion nearer the 
shore, as stated in our special report of the 29th of 
July, 1854.” The special report here referred to had 
not been laid before the House. Ia July, 1855, Mr. 
Walker followed up bis former statements in these 
words :—“ Tne surface of the chalk being still of an 
inferior quality, it has been necessary to sink the 
masoury a considerable depth into it, to obtaima good 
foundation. The foundations are 41 feet below low- 
water spring-tides.” The report of the 10th of 
October, in the same year, said the foundation was 
still retarded from the necessity of removing a large 
quantity of soft material before it could be laid. It 
added, “‘ The foundations are being Jaid 43 feet below 
low-water spring-tides.” In July, 1856, Mr. Walker 
reported that ‘the soft nature of the bottom still 
retards the progress of the works ;” and on the 8th 
of October of the same year, he said, “The founda- 
tions are being laid upon the same description of 
bottom as described in our former reports, 45 feet 
below low water spring tides.” Another matter which 
bore very much upon the time at which the harbour 
would be completed, was the interruption that the 
work had experienced from time to time from gales 
of wind. Mr. Walker’s reports, curiously enough, 
stated some things which certainly throw some light 
upon those discussions which took place some time 
ago as to the form in which the harbour should be 
constracted. One point discussed by learned men at 
that time was, whether, in poiat of fact, there was 
any percussion in the sea, some maintaining that 
there was, and others that there was not. Mr. Walker’s 
report, dated January, 1851, referred to the storm 
which took place on the 23rd of October, 1850. Mr. 
Walker stated that portions of the new works were 
thrown down during the storm, as they were unable 
to withstand the continued shocks. Now, he (Mr. 
Henley) apprehended that shocks meant something 
like percussions. The successive gales and coutinued 
shocks washed upwards of 200 tous of stones out of 
their beds. He had been told by persons conversant 
with the subject that these stones were of very large 
size, and that they had been fastened to each other 
in the strongest manner possible. On another oeca- 
sion the same thing took place. In 1853 many 
stones were replaced, and it became necessary to take 
up many other stones in order to replace them. 
Again, in 1854, a portion of the stones was displaced, 
and 240 feet of the staging was carried away. These 
accidents had, no doubt, occasioned great delay, but 
it was a matter of great importance to the House to 
be informed whether the Government really intended 
to complete the work as recommended by the commis- 
sioners, and whether they intended to proceed at a 
more rapid rate with it than at the rate of 40 or 50 
feet a-year, for, if not, it would oecupy from 150 to 
200 years in construction. 


Sir C. Wood, in reply, said, as regarded the great 





mind to construct the whole harbour as recommended 
by the commission, he was afraid he could not give 
the right hon. gentleman any satisfactory cxplauation, 
because, as far as he knew, that sabject had never 
seriously been considered by any Government. ‘The 
two commissions which had reported differed as to 
the area which should be included in that harbour, as 
well as upon other points, the estimate in the one 
ease being 2,000,000Z. and in the other 2,500,000/. 
If the ultimate decision of the Government should 
be not to constract the larger harbour, a most valuable 
work would still have been completed, capable of 
sheltering vessels and of holding a steamer at any 
state of the tides. 





THE FAILURE OF GIRDER, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 


MENTION was made in our pages of the breaking 
in June last of an iron girder, and the consequent fall 
of the arches of a new building, on the premises of 
Messrs. R. Perry and Sons, Temple-street, in Wolver- 
hampton. A youug men named Thomas Lewis was 
seriously hurt, aud has sinee died. At the inquest 
held on the 7th and 13th inst., evidence was given 
that the girder which broke hed been substituted for 
one in which there was a craek aboat 4 inches long 
and one-sixth of aw inch wide, sto up with putty. 





Sir W. | 
Symonds apprehended some difficulty as to the, 


Amongst other witeesses, Mr. H. C. Hurry, civil 
engineer, who had been employed by Mr. Bridges to 
make an examination of the girder, having been 
called by Mr. Hayes, handed in # report upon the 
cause of the breakage, which was received as evidence. 
It stated that the broken girder was one of a number 
used in the construction of a fire-proof flour, aud was 
carried at each end by @ brick wall, the space be- 
tween the walls being 13 feet 6 inches. The seeti on 
of the girder was one of an inverted V, with three 
cross webs in its length. The girders were placed 
about 7 feet 9 inches apart: they were ted 
together by wrought-iron rods, add from girder to 
girder were thrown brick arches, with brick paving 
above forming the floor. The weiglit of the portion 
of the flooring carried by such girder was about 7 
tons 5 cwt., including the girder. Por the situation 
and circumstances, and allowiog fora weight of one 
ton per square yard to be put upom the floor, a girder 
was required of a theoretic strengtl# of about 27 tons. 
The maximum theoretic breaking weight for the 
girders used he found to be about 8°8 tons. He 
therefore considered that the girder used was much 
below the strengtt required. However, the only load 
upon the girder at the time of the breakage was the 
flooring, a few workmen, and its own weight, which 
united might be taken as equal to about eight tons, or 
to a central weight of about four tons. Making the 
usual allowance for imperfections, a girder of a theo- 
retic strength equal to about twelve tons was re- 
quired to carry the weight that was upon the girder 
that broke. He therefore concluded that the girder 
was about thirty per cent. less in strength than it 
was prudent to trust the weight upon. He did not 
consider the iron of which the girder was made 
to be of first-rate quality, but it was such as he 
should without hesitation have accepted as fair con- 
tract material for the purpose. Where the fracture 
had taken place there was a small imperfection in the 
casting, but not, in his opinion, at all sufficient to 
account for the aecideut. The distribution of the 
metal in the girder was considerably at variance with 
the theory of cast-irow girders as established by the 
best authorities. He was of opinion that had the 
rules given been more closely observed, a stronger 
girder might have been obtained with the same 
weight of metal. He was consequently forced to 
the conviction that the accident resulted from the 
girders huviug beem made by some mistake con- 
structively imperfect, and therefore imadequate in 
strength. 

Mr. John Coley, manager to Mr. Bridges, whogave 
his evidence in a nowise satisfactory manner to the 
coroner and jury, said there was no written contract 
for the supply of the girders. The section of the 
girders, the specification, and the qualities were sup- 

plied to him by Mr. Veall. The witness admitted, 

after much questioning, that it was his duty to 

examine the girders before they were sent out from 

the foundry; but he could not say he had examined 

all the girders supplied to Messrs. Perry. le par- 

ticularly examined the girder which broke. He did 

not detect any flaw in it. Mr. Bridges’ men erected 

it. He and their moulder expressed an opinion that 

the girders were too weak, but they did not tell 

Mr. Veall. He was not satisfied with the principle of 
the girder: he never saw one like it before. The 

other part of the building had been prevented from 

falling by columns being placed under the girders. 

He had examined the girder which broke, and there 

was a flaw in it which was supposed to arise from a 

“cold shut,” or, from two metals, one colder than 











question whether the Government had made up its 


the other, coming in contact and not uniting. His 
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opinion was that the flaw arose from a small portion sent by one of the Commissioners of Police on the duty efficiently and well, aud he would take that cppor- 


of scoria being mixed with the molten iron. The 
cause of the breakage was the defect in the casting, 
but such defect could not be seen before the girder 
broke, there being a shell over it. Mr. Veall tried 
some of the girders with a chisel and hammer. The 
moulder was paid at per cwt. for good castings: he 
was ot paid at all for defective ones. 

Mr. F. R. Wheeldon, engineer, avd manager for 
Messrs. Thomas Perry and Sons, of Highfields, said 


that by request of Mr. Veall he examined the girder the condemnation was served on the district sur- 
He observed a defect at the part veyor, and afer this the district surveyor heard mittee, for be thought that by the Act injustice was done 


which broke. 


premises or the parties. 
were very general. 


The President.—What was the date of the accident 


in Tottenham-court Road ? 
Professor Donaldson.— May 9. 


The President.—And what is the date of the notice 
given by the district surveyor to the Commissioners of 


Police ? 


Professor Donaldson. — April 18. 


The terms of this notice 


tunity of saying that, in his humble judgment, and as far 
as his experience went, he knew of no body of men 
who did their duty better, taking them as a body, than 
did the district surveyors. Mr. Brown, in fact, in his 
(Mr. B.’s) district, was what he might term a model sur- 
veyor. 

Mr. Burslem, representative of Paddington, seconded 
the reference. He believed that the district surveyors 
might be made the most useful body of men in the whole 
metropolitan district. He believed that their duties were 
much checked and complicated by the Act of Parliament, 


No copy of and he hoped that the present reference would be the re- 


sult of placing them in a clear and intelligible position 
Mr. H. L. taylor supported the reference to the com- 


where the girder broke which would fully account for nothing about the matter of dangerous structures; to the district surveyors. He thought Part 2 of the Act, 


the occurrence. 
de‘ective in consequence of “ cold shuts,” which were 


striking the girder with a hammer. 
¢«xamined the girder before it was sent from the 


defective. The witness then produced two pieces of 
iron broken from the girder, in both of which he 
pointed out very extensive illustrations of his state- 


The girder was generally very in fact, he had nothing more to do, because the 
Commissioners of Police take the care of it. But 
not apparent to the eye, but he detected them by the district surveyors have been very anxious to know 
If he had to what extent attention is given to their notice, as 
and applica- 
foundry, he should have ascertained that it was tion had been made to the Commissioners of Police, 
in that special case requesting them to furnish a copy CONDITION OF 
{ 


regarded apy required supervision ; 


of the notice. 


The application waa read: in reply Sir R. Mayne) 


correctly reud, meant that the district surveyor should be 
the party employed, though it did say ‘‘ some other com- 
petent” surveyor to be employed by the commissioners. 

Yhe farther consideration of the matter was then re- 
ferred to the General Purposes Committee, and the depu- 
tation withdrew. 





COLNEY-HATCH LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 


Sirn,—A good deal of diseussion having arise 
Sm,—A good deal of diseu having n as 


ment that the defects were produced by “cold shuts” | said,—“‘'The sending as suggested to the district to the state and condition of the Pauper Lunatic 
—each piece not being a solid mass, but composed of surveyor a copy of the Commissioners’ notice to the Asylum, Colney-hatch, it occurs to me that the fol- 
owner of a dangerous structure in each case, would Joy jng report which I have obtained on the subject 
The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” add so much to the correspondence, already very will not be without interest to your readers. 


two layers, which had not united, 


accompanying it with an expression of opinion that heavy, in carrying out the Act, that I am unable to 
comply with the suggestion. I understand that 


great blaine attached to Mr. Coley, Mr. Bridges’ 
mavager, for not testing the girder in question with a 


attention having been particularly drawn to the) menced, and in this way the information will be given 
subject by the girder—which the casting that broke| to the surveyor instead of by the communication | 


rep!aced—having been found defective. 





THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND 
DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 


S. W. DavuKEs. 


** Having been requested by Mr. Daukes to examine the 


f the builder is required by the law to communicate | Lunatic Asylam at Colney-hatch, with reference to certain 
hammer, in the absence of a hydraulic press, his | with the district surveyor before the work is com- | alterations now being made in the building, and particu- 


| from this office.” 
| Now, what was the result of this ? 


The notice of 
| condemnation of a dangerous structure might be 


larly by the removal of the roofs and arches, and to state 
unreservedly our opinion as to the alleged defects in the 
design and construction of the building, and as to the 
| necessity or non-necessity for such alterations,— 
We beg to report that we have carefully examined the 
structure, and upon such examination we have arrived at 
the conclusion that the alterations now in progress are 


| forwarded to an owner in the country, and might | unnecessary ; that the few settlements that exist are due 


| never reach the builder. 


To fact, it was found that the 


to natural causes, and are of a very unimportant and even 
| insignificant character; that the alleged defects in the 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. | owners kept it as much to themselves as possible, 80 | poof are of no structural importance ; that the forms of 


Ar the usuail weekly meeting of the Metropolitan as not to let the district surveyors be cognizant of the | the arches have generally i ie ——— from _ 
‘ Tork Pet dow Wi fad © a Arle . ‘ . i ig | time the centres were removed from beneath them ; an 
Board of Works on Friday, the 17th inst., a deputa- | extent of the work to be done; but the builder is | that there is nothing in their present state to excite any 


Consequently, the apprehension of danger, much less ‘serious alarm.’ We 






tion from the Association of District Surveyors | desired to go on with operations. 


uuder the Metropolitan Building Act, presented a district surveyors never saw the notice, and they were | are, therefore, of opinion, that the heavy expenditure 


memorial praying the Board to institute an inquiry 
into the mode in which the provisions of part 2 of | 


left quite in the dark as to the result of the informa- 
tion they had given. It appeared from the report of 


| which is now being incurred is wholly uncalled for; and 
that there is nothing to justify an imputation of want of 
skill, judgment, or diligence on the part of the architect 


the Building Act relating to dangerous structures had | @ gentleman who was called in as assessor, in the | in the design or construction of this most extensive work. 


been carried out, more especially by the memorialists. 
Mr. John Thwaites, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Woolwrych having read the memorial, 

Professor Donaldson then explained that the object 
of the District Surveyors’ Association was for the 
purpose of “ establishing uniformity aud respectability 
of practice amongst the district surveyors; for their 
protection in the discharge of their duties; for the dis- 
cussion of all matters relative to the Metropolitan 
Bowrd Act, or any Act under which they may hold 
office; and for co-operation in carrying out any such 
Act efficiently, and with advantage to the public.” 
These were the broad, liberal, and public grounds on 
which the Association was founded, and the deputa- 
tion came before the Board which had the appoint- 
ment of district surveyors, and the superintendence 
of the way in which they discharged their duties, 
in order that they might not rest under any unjust 
accusation as to the way in which those duties were 
discharged, or lose the confidence of the Board, 
which they were most anxious to possess. Part 2 
was a very important portion of the Building Act, and 
perhaps there was no other portion of the Act in 
which the public were so materially interested as that 
which related to “ dangerous structures,” and there 
was one part of it, the followiog, he would read, 
which was all that related to district surveyors :— 
“Whenever it is made known to the Commissioners 
hereinafter named, that any structure (including in 
such expression any building, wall, or other structure, 
and anything affixed to or projecting from any build- 
ing, wall, or other structure), is in a dangerous state, 
such Commissioners shall require a survey of such 
structure to be made by the district or some other 
competent surveyor, and it shall also be the duty of 
the district surveyor to make known to the said 
Commissioners any information he may receive with 
respect to any structure being in such state.” By 
this provision the duty of the district surveyor was 
simply limited to this—that if any party gave him 
notice of any structure being in a dangerous condition, 
it was his duty immediately to send a notice to the 
Commissioners of Police. Now as directly bearing 
upon the provision of the Act, aud with respect to the 
recent occurrences in Tottenham-court-road, be would 
read the notice that had been given in that matter to 
the Commissioners of Police. 

Having read the notice, the speaker went on to 
say,—It would be found that the district surveyor 
ought notin fact to make a survey, because the survey 
is to be made by the surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Police, but a8 soon as the district surveyor found 
the premises in a dangerous condition he forthwith 
sent notice. Then the Commissioners of Police sent 
their surveyor, presumed to be competent, and he made 
his survey, and he served notice of condemnaticn, 





on 2m Bebe Gh 


Tottenham-court-road case, as to the way in which the 
district survey was carried out, Mr. Marsh Nelson, 
‘That the primary cause is to be ascertained from the 


evidence of the district surveyor. He stated that no 
detailed survey was made before permission was given for 


the alterations, the walls were not examined either in the | 


basement story or in the roof. Now, had the district 
surveyor considered it part of his pe | to make a proper 
survey in the first instance, the result would have been 
that the party and front wall would have been con- 
demned.” 


This was a contradiction to the very notice given | 


by Mr. Baker himself, calling attention to these 


: ae é 
| premises. ‘Then again, in the same report, it was | 


| stated : — 
| The effect has been to create a difference of practice 
| and division of authority, and the Act in this respect is 
| more complicated and confused than before. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who appoint the district sur- 
veyors, have no power to interfere with dangerous 
| structures, and the Police Commissioners adopt one 
course of proceedings in one part of London, and the 
Commissioners of Sewers another within the City. The 
two latter bodies dislike the duties imposed upon them by 
| the Act, not being in any way connected with the ordinary 
| duties of their departments. The Commissioners of 


Sewers have not appointed surveyors to administer the | 


Act, but return the notices to the district surveyors, direct- 


ing them to be carried out, however arbitrary they may | 


be. The Police Comm/‘ssioners employ the surveyors, and 


the result is great jealousy on the part of the district 
surveyors, who are called upon to snuperintend the works | 


| ordered by the Police Commissioners, and which as in 

is case they may consider improper, but still they are 

required by the Act to supervise those works and see them 
carried out,” 

Now the deputation on behalf of the District 
Surveyors’ Association begged to repudiate any such 
imputation as the above, in reference to the discharge 
of their duties. There was no jealousy on their 
part, and they were willing to give every authority 
and power they had under the Act, and see that all 


works were carried out in a sound and efficient | 


manner. He would rather say that there was no 
division of authority among the body represented by 
the deputation, but rather a concurrence or combina- 
| tion of authority, and a desire to diseharge their duty 
not only fuithfully and to the satisfaction of the Metro- 
| politan Board of Works, but to the public generally 
| It was under these impressions and cireumstances that 
| the deputation brought the matter before the Board, 
| hoping that in its eyes they would be found to have 
| discharged their duties properly and efficiently, and 
| requesting the Board in the terms of the memorial to 


| institute an inquiry into the question. 


| Mr. Bristow then moved that the memorial be received 


and referred to the General Purposes Committee. He | 


| thought that the gentlemen representing the deputation 
had established a case of considerable moral grievance. 
|There were many matters in the memorial that called 
inquiry, including the question of application to 
| the Police Commissioners for fees for special service. The 
facts, he thought, went to show that Mr. Baker did his 


| This opinion we shall be prepared to support by our 
| testimony whenever occasion may require. 

WivwraM Tits, AntHony Satyry, 
| T. Hawkstey, C.E. T. H. Wyarr. 
| July 15th, 1857.” 
| *,* Our readers will find it very difficuit to 
| reconcile reports on the condition of this building by 
| Mr. Lewis Cubitt and others, already mentioned in 
| our pages, with the above very clear and positive 
| statement, and will doubtless ask, who is wrong ? 





| CORRESPONDENCE ON THE GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES COMPETITION. 
| Havina been requested by several professional 
| friends, now that the decision of the committee is 
made public, to mention in your periodical the names 
| or numbers of the superior designs I alluded to in my 
‘article entitled “What a Foreigner thinks of the 
| Government Competition,” you will oblige me by 
| publishing in your next number that in the Renais- 
| sance style I fixed upon No. 77, by Mr. H. B. 
Garling ; and for the second, No. 94 ; both the designs 
| approaching one another very much in harmonious 
| arrangement; but as, in my opiviou, the tower at the 
| right-hand corner of the elevation in No. 94 might as 
' well not be there, I alluded to No. 77 as the first, and 
was glad to hear, since I wrote the article, from the 
| able designer, what I did not know before, that he 
| himself pointed out in his memoir that he did not 
consider the tower an improvement to the elevation ; 
but that there was no time for alteration. The other 
two I selected as next in merit were Nos. 54 and 112. 
In the Gothie style, No. 116, by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
is the design which distinguishes itself above all 
others, and I intended it to occupy the first place in 
my previous writing. Perhaps the non-professional 
visitor may not have been so much struck as myself; 
| because, as there was not a general view, it required 
the miud of a professional man to group the several 
beautiful elevations into one picture. But I remain 
by my former expressed opinion, that it is unques- 
tionably the best of the Medieval designs. Next to 
these, No. 140, by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, and 
No. 129, by Mr. Street, are the ones I alluded to ; 
while No. 61, in the Elizabethan style, and Nos. 76 
and 99, give eminent proof of great architectural 
| ability aud refined taste; bat, as I have said before, 
| the styles adopted in these designs, however meri- 
| torious they may be in themselves, I did not consider 
suitable for the object in view, and it seems that the 
| committee has been of the same opinion. : ; 
Having accomplished the wishes of my friends in 
the above remarks, I cannot furego expressing at the 
| same time my ferveat hope that Sir Bs njamin Hall 
| may coutinue in the same judicious and liberal path 
‘he has entered upov, by entrusting the successful 
i 
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competitors with the execution of their own plans, 
for it would seem to me hardly fair to place the pro- 


ductions of the labour and thought of those gentlemen | 
in other hands; besides the danger that the designs | 


themselves should not be carried out according to the 
intentions of their projectors. De Jona. 





THE PROPOSED TRUSSED SUSPENSION- 


BRIDGE FOR LONDONDERRY. 


June last, publishes a sort of challenge to all comers | 
who disapprove of his designs for a trussed suspension- | 
bridge for Londonderry, to carry both railway and | 





superintendence. It was at this period that the pain- | dilapidations of St. Helen’s church, with the view of 
ful disease, which has just terminated fatally, first reporting upon them. It is hinted that the com- 
declared itself; and he was recommended by his | mittee will be advised of the practicability of restor- 
medical adviser to resign his post, and to travel | ing the building. 
abroad for two years, which he did, with, however, but | £//4stone.—The west window of the old church at 
little benefit. ‘Since his return his health has gra- Elkstone, near Cirencester, has been fitted up with 
dually declined, until he was relieved from all suffer- |coloured glass, designed and executed by Mr. G. 
ing on the 19th instant. Rogers, of Worcester. It is a four light window. 
Mr. Wild was the author of several valuable im- | The effigies of the Evangelists form the main design, 


| provements in railways: his railway switch is now | and the tracery of the lead presents a foliage pattern. 
Mr. P. W. Bartow, in the Builder of the 27th | 


universally adopted, and it is considered by engineers | Macclesfield —An obituary window, designed by 
that he completely solved the problem of a change of Mr. James Stevens, of Manchester, architect, and 
rails. ‘executed by Messrs. Edmundson and Son, of that city, 

“ Warreu’s girder,” which is now so much em- has just been set up in Christ Church, Macclesfield. 


common road traffic, stating that he purposes to! ployed for railway bridges, owes its success to Mr. 'The ground is an iuterlacing pattern with florid 
bring the subject before the mechanical section of the | Wild’s assistance, notably at the Newark-bridge and border: at the top is the Alpha and Omega; at the 
British Association at its meeting in Dublin, in| the Crumlin viaduct. His “ Hexagon turn-table,” bottom a family shield, and on a ribbon behind it the 
August next, and there have the subject, which he jand “ dock-gates,” are also amongst the valuable obituary notice. There are two medallions, the upper 


affirms is of great importance to railway interests | improvements which Mr. Wild has left behind him, 
generally, thoroughly ventilated and discussed. Per- | in some way to compensate for a life of such great 
haps you will permit one of the competitors for this | promise being thus early terminated. 

said Londonderry bridge, who knows something of | Ss 
British Association sectional discussions, and especially 





PARK-WICKET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


of those of the mechanical section, to say that the 
challenge is a very safe one,—that as few engineers 


Tus access to Hyde-park, lately so much improved 


subject being the little child in the midst of the 
‘disciples; the lower, the return of the prodigal. 
There are also three fanlights over the two west and 
north doors; subjects, “The Sower,” ‘The lost 
Sheep,” and ‘‘ The good Shepherd.” 

Bacup. — The foundation stone of a new Catholic 
Church, at Bacup, was laid on the 2nd inst. The 


of any practice, mark, or station have ever attended | by the clearance of the Old Life Guards public-house, style of the building is Gothic. The architect is Mr. 
this section of the British Association, in a profes- | with its external tippling-seats and tables, and also of Wm. Nicholson, of Manchester. 
sional aspect,—as probably not one competent or re-|a row of costermongers’ stalls, now replaced by the South Shie/ds.—A new church is now in course of 
cognised engineering authority may be present in that Duke of Wellington’s riding-house and stables, is one erection at Mile-end-road, South Shields, by the 
section at Dublin,—and as the audience at such sec-| of the most important easements to the districts of United Presbyterian congregation of Heugh-street 
tional meetings is no practical judge of such questions, Brompton and Chelsea. Its length is about 160 chapel, under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas 
—so Mr. Barlow, if permitted to bring forward his sub- | feet, and the mean width throughout about 14 feet, Oliver, of Sunderland, architect. The buildings, ze. 
ject at all, will probably have “a walk over,” or no | the whole being paved level from house to house. | church, school-room, and vestry, are designed, says 
discussion at all. It may be hoped, however, that None of the approaches to the park by wicket is the Gateshead Observer, in the Gothic style of archi- 
the officers of the Association will guard its legitimate | more thronged than this, and yet, narrow though it tecture, with the characteristics of the Geometrical 
object —“ the promotion of science’? — from this | is, we find the greater portion (about 100 feet next period. The church is cruciform in plan, with nave, 
very cunning device to prostitute the name and the | the park) obstructed by tables, benches, and settles, aisles, and transepts, and a tower with spire at the 
authority of the British Association to the promotion | thrust out upon the pavement. There are, beyond south-east angle, with deacons’ vestry and boiler- 
of a private object. If we were to have Mr. Barlow’s | the riding-house on one side, three small houses, and house below. There will be no galleries, but provi- 
pet project there, it certainly would be both fair and on the other side four, all of which, with only one sion will be made in case they are required afterwards. 
satisfactory to the ill-treated competitors of the Lon- exception, are turned into shops, with open doors and The ground floor will afford accommodation for about 
donderry bridge designs, that Mr. Charles May | windows, exhibiting all sorts of fluid and solid re- 500 persons. The entrance is in Ingham-street, by 
would also appear, and let us feast our eyes upon the freshments, together with nondescript confectionery a deeply-recessed poreh, with carved capital and arch- 
design of Sir William Cubitt’s clerk, to which he for children, nursemaids, and idlers in dalliance; but mould. The end windows are each four lights, and 
gave the first prize, and which has been as invisible to the worst feature is the array of benches on either are to be filled with stained glass. The nave columns 
all men so far as Fortunatus, with his cap on ;—and_ side, which narrow the too stinted way to the width are of iron, and the arches above, which support the 
that the commissioners also would come into court, of an ordinary hall entrance. | roof, are of wood, filled with ornamental iron tracery. 
and explain why it is that, passing over all the) On emerging from the park, these free stalls, for |The whole of the woodwork will be stained, as well as 
designs to which their prizes were given, and those eating and drinking a/ fresco, are certainly not, re- the roof, which is to be of open timber work, some 
others purchased by them, with estimates far within quired here, for in this very passage there are two portions carved. The iron will be represented as 
their prescribed limits of money, they employ Mr. public-houses, and at the end of it, in Knightsbridge, such, but painted in appropriate colours, and other- 
Barlow, who won no prize, as their permanent way, within 100 yards at either hand, there are no less wise ornamented and moulded. 
and to whose imperfect estimate for his injudicious than seven gin and dram-atic exhibition palaces, with Edinburgh—At a recent meeting of the City 
structure, Sir William Cubitt tacks on one-sixth at as many coffee-shops and other places of turbulent Council, a letter from the minister of Greyfriars 
the first blow, and is then cautious of his approval. recreation. {Church was read, in which complaint was made of 
The arena which Mr. Barlow offers is quite as fit for, If the aristocratic squares and genteel strects are the want of ventilation in the church. This was 
the latter as for this proposed purpose. But, no: conserved by the police, and kept free from the un- attributed by Mr. Cousin, the city architect, to a re- 
away with such humbug: if Mr. Barlow is really in bidden enactment of acrobats, and of Polchinello’s fusal of Messrs. Ballantine aud Allan to allow 
earnest in fancying that he can persuade the engineer- theatre on four legs, surely it is infinitely more im- | arrangements to be made in the stained windows for 
ing profession that there is any merit in his damaged portant that the narrow strait to the Park-wicket, ventilation ; but he suggested that if authorised, the 
version of an imported Yankee design, to say nothing through which over 20,000 persons pass daily, should edifice could easily be otherwise ventilated. The 
of its special unsuitabilities for the place and purposes be kept free and unobstructed. | subject was referred to the Plans and Works Com- 
he proposes it, let him bring it forward next autumn at —This privileged entrance to the park is really much | mittee.—Notice of a motion was given at the same 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Westminster, valued by the populous neighbourhoods to which it meeting of council, by Professor Dick, the veterinary 
where I promise him justice will be done him by men subserves, and as the stall-holders now threaten surgeon, to the effect “that as it is now determined 
really competent to judge of the subject. I send you violence to any wayfarer who passes on the public that the old stones of Trinity College Church shall 
my name, and am A Tuirp C, E. | pavement detween the outstanding tables and the not be re-erected, aud as they have been kept at a 
_—_—__—oOoO houses, it is time that the local authorities or the considerable an oe _ to be sold, = 
; : olice should interfere to put down the nuisance. |the money placed in the bank, and the rent of the 
THE LATE MR. C. H. WILD. : . Q. | ground on which they are laid got rid of.” 
WE have this week to record the death of a young | 

















engineer of great promise, Charles Heard Wild, who, | 
as is well known to his professional brethren, has for 
some time past been the victim of a painful and lin- 
gering brain disease,—the result of over-work at an 
early period of his career. Mr. Wild was a pupil of 
John Brathwaite, and afterwards studied practically 
in the factory of Messrs. Brathwaite and Co. At a 
very early age he was entrusted with an important 
mission in France, to superintend the construction of 
Ericsson’s propeller boats. On his return to England | 
he was placed at the head of Messrs. Fox, Henderson, 
and Co.’s drawing-office at Birmingham, where the 
designing of many very importaut works was con- 
fided to him ; and he here displayed such a remark- | 
able aptitude for engineering science, that he was, on 
being introduced to Mr. Robert Stephenson, engaged 
by him as one of his principal assistants, on several , 
works of magnitude ; —amongst others, the Britannia- 
bridge, where Mr. Wild largely assisted in devising 
and carrying out the floating of the tubes. 

In Mr. Edwin Clark’s work on the “ Britannia 
and Conway Tubular Bridges,” there is a very | 
valuable paper on “The Deflection and relative | 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Norwich.—The restoration of the last side of the 
tower of Norwich cathedral is now nearly completed. 
The works have been executed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. J. Brown, architect to the Dean and 
Chapter. 

Dorking.—The new church of St. Paul, Dorking, 
was consecrated on the 22ndinst. It has been erected 
at the sole cost of Mr. John Labouchere, on a site 
presented by Mr. H. I. Hope. The edifice will 
accommodate between 500 and 600 persons, It is 
in the Early Decorated style, and consists of a nave 
and chancel, with open south porch. In the west 
gable is a rose window of painted glass, opposite to 


which is the large east window, of stained glass by | 


Mr. Hadson, of London, representing the four Evan- 
gelists. The roof, the ridge of which in the nave is 
at a height of 44 feet, is of stained open timber 
work. Staffordshire tiles, laid in variegated patterns, 
form the pavement of the passages. Above the 
windows and doorways are devices, stamped on the 
stucco. The walls, formed partly of Bath stone, 


THE BRIDGE IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


|__A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Mechanics’ 
| Magazine respecting this bridge as follows :—In the 
| Builder for 27th June, I noticed an admirable illus- 
tration of the new bridge of Messrs. Rendel across 
| the ornamental water in St. James’s Park, and in an 
‘article accompanying it, a description of the new 
bridge is followed by this remark: ‘ It was intended 
| origivally,” says your excellent contemporary, “to 
_cross the lake by a viaduct, but this was objected to 
on the score of its obstructing too much the view 
along the lake, and a suspension-bridge was finally 
agreed upon as the form of bridge least open to that 
| objection.” 

| On Sunday evening last, I strolled, through the 
| showers, along the lake, and passed the bridge in ques- 
tion. On approaching it, and on looking back 
towards it after passing it, I was astonished to 
_ observe how seriously it interfered with the view of 
the lake. In fact, the entire body of the water 
beyond it was concealed from me during my walk 
‘along the greater portion of the distance between the 


Strains in single and continuous Beams,” from the are faced with the flints of the neighbourhood: bridge and the palace end of the water. As I ama 
pen of Mr. Wild, which furnishes a very high idea of |@ small bell-turret is covered with red shingles, man of moderate height, with my eyes about 5 feet 
his powers. On the recommendation of Mr. Stephen- | while the roof is covered with variegated tiles. The 5 inches from the ground, I fear the great bulk of 
son, Mr. Wild was appointed assistant engineer under | whole cost, including a parsonage-house, is about the foot passengers who seck refreshment at the lake 
Sir William Cubitt, to the building in Hyde-park ; 2,7007. Mr. B. Ferrey was the architect ; Messrs. | side will experience the same disappointment as I. If 


and on the formation of the Crystal Palace Company, | 
Mr. Wild was appointed engineer to the building at | 


Shearburn, of Dorking, the builders. 
Abingdon.—Mr. Scott and Mr. Wilkinson, the 


so, I would recommend them to reflect, as I reflected, 
‘that although their gaze is obstructed, the eyes of 


Sydenham, which was erecte] under his enginecring | architects, are said to have now examined into the | their Sovereigu and her estimable family, looking 
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down from the southern apartments of the palace, 
will be blessed with the complete view, and will find 
in the bridge nothing but another and a novel orna- 
ment. 
and how luckless we ! 

The obstructiveness of the bridge arises from the 
close lattice-work of which its sides are formed. 
these sides been composed chiefly of rods, formed and 
arranged with regard to the taste and pleasure of us 


plebeian pedestrians, Ishould have seen almost as much | 


of the cool crystal beauty as the Queen. I suppose 
it is now too late to hope for such gratification. 
Since Sunday I have again looked at the Buzlder, 
and I find that if the artist had been far enough from 
the bridge to throw the water and not the opposite 


shore into the background of the picture, he would | 
But then the | 


have perfectly illustrated my letter. 
only thing visible beyond the bridge would (from the 
cause which I have explained) have been the Horse- 
guards and the heavens. 
As I write with perfect resignation, you will, I 
hope, give place to my reflections. 
A Lover or Lakes. 





STABLE FLOORINGS., 


PeRHAPs some of your intelligent readers would 
advise me as to which is the best flooring for cart 


horse stables, being at the same time good and | 


durable. There is a species of fir wood, driven in as 
piles, and cemented with lime: there is also asphalte, 
especially that of a foreign company, and used, they 
say, in the imperial cavalry stables of France; and 
there are the old bricks and dressed flags, besides, I 
dare say, many other sorts. Which of all, however, 
do your readers and writers recommend ? 

At the same time, perhaps they would advise me 
upon the best sorts of paiat for the same stables, 
occupied by cart-horses. Exor. 





Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


THE new number of the Quarterly contains a dis- 
criminating articie on the ‘ Manchester Exhibition,” 
of which the writer, with full reference to its short- 
comings, says ;—“ It would yet be difficult to form a 
more instructive and interesting collection,—one which, 
at a moment like the present, when art is beginning 
to be better understood and more widely studied, 
could afford more useful hints, and could teach more 
to the English public.” An article in the same num- 


ber, “ The Internal Decoration and Arrangement of | 
Churches,” is a strong protest against the result, in | 


a theological point of view, of the architectural teach- 
ing of the Ecclesiological (late Cambridge Camden) 
Society, and which the writer, by the way, erroneously 
designates as simply the Camden Society, an entirely 
different body. The National Review (Chapman 
and Hall, publishers) has also an acute article on the 
“Manchester Exhibition,” pointing out some of its 
weaknesses, the presence of many second-rate copies, 
want of sequence in the ancient pictures as arranged, 





How fortunate are monarchs and courtiers, | 


Had | 


| 


reports and proceedings as to infringements of patents, 
&e. &e. Attached to the part under notice is an 
index of names of inventors, patentees, and others 
who have had anything to do with marine propulsion ; 
and also an index of the subject matter itself, afford- 
ing great facility of reference to the contents. These 
pamphlets are a most valuable and important boon to 
inventors, especially those of restricted means, and, 
besides, contain much matter of interest to the general 
reader, A useful school series of ‘“‘ Questions on 








| 








OPENING OF THE Royat WeELsH ScHOooL, at 
Asurorp.—The new school, at Ashford, Middlesex, 
belonging to the Society of Ancient Britons, of which 
we gave illustrations some little time since, was 
opened last week with the usual ceremonies by the 
Prince Consort. The building is from designs by Mr. 
H. Clutton. It will contain 130 boys and 70 girls, 
| The total cost of erecting the building’was 15,0007, 
| 14,000/. of which, it is said, will be covered by the 
sale of the old building in Gray’s Inon-lane, which was 








M‘Leod’s Class-Atlas of Physical Geography,” by the | purchased by a cartridge manufacturer. There are 
Rev. T. Bowman, A.B. Vice-Principal of Bishop’s | 13 acres of ground attached to the new school, two 
College, Bristol, has been issued by Messrs. Longman, | acres of which will be laid out for the instruction of 
and Co. Physical geography is a most important |the boys in cultivation. There will also be a small 
subject—or series of subjects rather,—yet it has never plot of land set aside for the girls to cultivate as an 
obtained that attention from instructors which its | amusement. The fouudation-stone was laid in August 
varied information demands. The publication of a) last. 


| 


with this defect in school teaching. 





fStliscellanea. 


Tue Attantic TELEGRAPH.—By this time doubt- 
less the whole of the 2,500 miles of Atlantic telegraph 
cable has been shipped on board the British ship 
Agamemnon, at Greenwich, and the American ship 
Niagara, at Birkenhead ; and in less than a movth’s 
further time it may be at work across the whole breadth 
of the “big pond.” The most notable feature in the 
cable, as it lies twined round and round in its many 
folds on board the Agamemnon, is the fact that at every 
beat of a seconds’ pendulum an electric life-spark 
flashes through and through its innumerable coils 
from heed to tail, so that this veritable sea-serpent 
may be shipped alive and well conditioned. 
purpose of course is to ascertain at a moment’s notice, 
whenever and wherever any vital injury may affect 
| it, so as to call for immediate examination and repair. 
The same thing will take place while it is being laid 
down in the ocean, and should the electrometer fail to 
indicate a free circuit, the working engine, by help 
of which it is payed out, must reverse the process and 
coil it up on board again till the flaw be discovered. 

It had been decided to sail right off into mid ocean, 
| and there to initiate the marriage ceremonial between 
the American and the European moiety, but an idea 
seems now to prevail that it will be better to lay the 
line down from the western Irish coast at once, the 
Niagara’s half being joined to the half laid down in 
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mid-ocean. The “‘tight little island” in which an | 


Atlantic telegraph cable has been made, and in which 
a “ Great Eastern” steam-ship is getting into “ ship 
shape,” is still resolved, it appears, to continue 
Mistress of the Ocean. 

PROPOSED PUBLIC PARK AND OTHER IMPROVE- 
MENTS AT Devonport.—The military parade-ground, 
or brickfield, will probably be converted into a re- 
creative ground for the public at a cost of about 5007. 
}of which Mr. St. Aubyn has offered 100/. besides 
| shrubs and trees. The authorities of the War Depart- 
| ment are said to have approved of the plan, on con- 
dition of having still the use of the ground for parade 
New roads are also in contemplation, one 


| purposes. 


text book such as this must greatly tend to do away 


The | 


but arriving at the conclusion that it is, nevertheless, | 49 or 50 feet wide from the Stoke-road along the 
an honour to the great industrial community which boundary-wall of the pleasure-ground in front of St. 


has carried it into execution. The writer of the | Michael’s-terrace, aud parallel with Tamar-terrace, to 
article “London Street Architecture,” in the same | the proposed railway station at Stoke, which is to be 





Review, points out that the metropolis now sees the 
necessity of henceforward affecting the perpendicular 


instead of the horizontal direction of expansion ; aud | 


says,—‘‘ In this necessity lies the great hope for the 
domestic architecture of London, which has hithe:to 
been wholly below contempt.” This is quite true, as 
far as architecture is concerned, although there may be 
great question as to the advantage in a social and 
sanitary point of view. A feeling adverse to the use 
of lofty structures containing numerous dwellings 
one above the other is growing in Paris, where en- 
deavours are being made, beyond the walls, to intro- 
duce the English mode of building small houses 
for a single family each. This is a point to which 
we may return, ‘“‘Abridgments of the Specifica- 
tions relating to Marine Propulsion, Part 1.” forms 
a very interesting little shilling blue book, published 
at the Great Seal Patent Office, Southampton-build- 
ings, Holborn, by order of the Commissioners of 
Patents. This is one of that useful series of classified 
abridgments now in course of publication, and of 
which those on drain-tiles aud pipes, on the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, on manure, sewing and em- 
broidering, and on preservation of food, together with 
the one under notice, are already either published or 
in the press, most of them costing only 6d. each, so 
that they are within the means of even the humblest 
inventor, and enable him to examine for himself 
whether his discovery has ever been patented or not 
Neither are they mere dry abstracts, but almost little 
treatises on the special subjects, with counective 
matter, and notes giving references to notices of the 
inventions in scientific and other works, and to law 








moderns, 


erected on the south side of St. Michael’s Church. 
The railway company will contribute 500/. towards 
its formation, which will nearly cover the cost, 
| also proposed to form a direct road from Stonehouse- 
hill to the head of Fore-street, for the convenience of 
' the military from Plymouth aed Stonehouse going on 
guard at Keyham and Bull Point, and also for a ready 
means of access to the general military parade-ground, 
—the bricktield. 
road at Stoke Church, leading to Fellowes-place, 
is prepared, and the work will probably be com- 
menced shortly. It is to be a carriage road, about 
40 feet wide. 

Discovery at Pompei.—Connected with the 
baths near the Stabian Gate, a Naples correspondent 
of the Atheneum announces the discovery of a vaulted 
chamber, with a species of basin six palms in depth : 
the use of this chamber rather puzzles the Neapolitan 
antiquaries, although it is thought probable it was a 


having washed their clothes by treading on them, as 
is sometimes done in Scotland and elsewhere at the 
present day. We would thus find washhouses asse- 
ciated with baths in ancieut as in modern times. 
oue side of the entrance to the chamber there are two 
leaden spouts in the form of the beaks of geese. Ou 
one side of the apartment are four very small cham- 
bers, each with a small bath. An inscription i 
another room adjoining records the restoration of the 





| 


baths by the Ediles, from money assigned by the law | 


for the public games and for monuments, thus show- 
‘ o°*F . pi 7 3 n 
ing that the ancients had “a budget” as well as the 


It is | 


The plan for constructing a new | 


Fullonica or public washbouse, the ancient Greeks | 


At} 


| ‘Tue Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—A 
| meeting of this society was held in its hall, George- 
| street, Edinburgh, on the 20th inst. Mr. Cosmo Innes 
\inthe chair. Mr. Stuart reported that he had received 
| a communication from the secretary of the Board of 
| Manufactures, announcing that the Board had allo- 
| cated the gallery and two octagon rooms in the Royal 
| lustitution, presently occupied by the Royal Academy, 
jas suitable apartments for the society’s museum, in 
jterms of the Treasury minute of 1851. Mr. Stuart 
| also reported that he had received a communication 
; from Mr. Farrer, announcing the resumption of his 
diggings ia Orkney. Dr. Smith presented some 
| remaius found near a standing stone in Yarrow, sent 
}to the museum by Mr. Currie, Darnick. Amongst 
| the papers read was a “‘ Notice of an Ancient Oratory 
|on the Island of Inch Colm, with drawings. By J. 
Y. Simpson, M.D. F.S.A. Scot.” in which Professor 
| Simpsou maintained that this oratory was of the same 
|character with that of St. Colomba at Kells, and 
| others in Ireland. 
| Proposed Hospitat ror DisaBLED MARINERS, 
|—It is proposed to erect an hospital for master 
|mariners, mates, and seamen of the mercantile 
| marine ; @ proportionate number of each class, being 
| married, without children living with them; to be 
| uuder the government of the committee of the Ship- 
| wrecked Mariners’ Society, incorporated by Act of 
| Parliament, 13th Vict. with power to build asylums 
| for seamen, and hold land for the purpose ; the society 
| having, at a general meeting held on the 29th ult., 
| voted 5,000/. in furtherance of the proposition. A 
very large and influential meeting was held on 17th 
instant, in the Egyptian-hall, Mansion-house, London, 
| for the promotion of the same object (the lord mayor 
in the chair); and resolutions were passed, one of 
| them to the effect that a building be raised on the 
| banks of the Thames, within the port of London, to 
be called (with her Majesty’s permission) “ The 
Royal Hospital for Worn-out and Disabled Merchant 
| Seamen ;” that the said building be prepared for the 
| reception of 500 persons, selected from the different 
grades of the mercantile marine ; and that it be com- 
meuced as soon as there is a fair prospect of 50,0007. 
being subscribed. 

Tue Scoren InpustriaL Musgum at EpIn- 
| puRGH.— Dr. Wilson, director of this Museum, has 
|preseuted his annual report to the Department of 
| Science and Art. In the outset the reporter states 
that the progress made during last year will best 
|appear by considering separately the Museum, the 
| Laboratory, the Chair of Technology associated with 
'them, and the incidental relation of all three to the 
linterests of the public. This he does, showing that 
considerable advances have been made in the various 
departments. The Museum has been largely enriched, 
since the date of last report, by donations and pur- 
chases. The Duke of Argyle has presented examples 
|of the granites and building stones occurring on his 
estates. ‘The Duke of Buccleuch has authorised the 
receipt by the director of specimens of the minerals 
wrought in his lands, and of the tools with which 
they are worked; aud a series of the lead ores and 
| products of the Wanlockhead mines and works is 

uearly completed. The collection of building-stones, 
commenced last year, has been increased by a gift 
from the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn- 
| street, London, of their duplicate specimens, and by 
| donations of interesting examples from various indi- 
| viduals. 
Tue OrpNance Survey.—On a motion by the 
| Dake of Buccleuch, the Lords have agreed to pray 
Her Majesty to appoiat a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the whole subject of the National Survey, 
ind as to the scale or scales on which it should be 
made and pablished. 

DestrucTiION OF A Bur_per’s PREMISES IN 
SourHwakk BY Fire.—On tbe 18th instant, the 
premises belonging to Messrs. Wilson and Co. of 
Great , Southwark, were destroyed by 
fire. ‘The whole of the saw-mills, carpenters’, and 
joiners’ shops, sta>ling, and several piles of timber, 
were destroyed, and nearly a dozen houses adjoining 


| 
| 





Saffolk-st revt 


| were more or less damaged by fire and water. 
i 
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Repwiit.—A public meeting of the Conservative 
Land Society was held last week, at the Infant 
School-room, Redhill, Reigate, to take into considera- 
tion the allotmeat of the Redhill estate of the Society, 
situated close to the railway station. The Viscount 
Ingestre, M.P. took the chair, supported by the Rev. 
Dr. Worthington, Mr. Morgan, surveyor, and Mr. 
Gruneisen, secretary to the Society. Some objection 
having been taken to the plan, on the ground that 
the allotments were not sufficiently small, the deputa- 
tion explained to the meeting that the Society’s ope- 
rations were not exclusively confined to provide plots 
for low-class houses, but were extended to villas of 
the first class, and that the Redhill property did not 
admit of being apportioned in small lots. 

St. Mary’s (R.C.) Cuurcu, ATHLONE. — The 
foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic church 
has been laid at Athlone. The edifice will be erected 
on an elevated site, commanding a view of the 
Shannon. The plan and design have been supplied 
by Mr. John Bourke, the architect of Longford 
cathedral, and the hospital of the mater misericordia, 
Dublin, now in course of erection. The execution of 
the design of the Athlone chureh has been entrusted 
to Mr. Jobn Molloy, of Athlone, builder. The style 
selected is that of the first period of English eccle- 
siastical architecture, slightly approaching towards 
the Decorated, particularly in the chancel and the 
upper part of the tower. The plan is cruciform, with 
north and south aisles, opening into the transepts, and 
divided from the nave by arcades of pointed arches, 
supported on circular columns of Wicklow granite, on 
either side of the high altar, and side chapels opening 
also into the transepts and chancel through lofty 
pointed arches: four arches of stone will connect the 
chancel and transepts with the nave. At the north- 
east end will be the sacristy and porch. The chancel 
will be lighted by an eastern window, filled with 
tracery of geometric design, and will contain sedilia 
and a piscina, and be separated from the side chapels 
by open screens in wood. On the south-west angle 
of the church will be the bell tower. The upper part 
of the bell tower will be surmounted by a spire 
pierced with lancet openings, and by a Medieval 
cross, 170 feet above the surface of the ground. ‘The 
transepts are designed to be lighted by triple Jancets ; 
but it is intended, if the funds permit, to substitute 
wheel windows filled with stained glass. The west 
gable will be decorated with an entrance doorway, 
and a window in five compartments, only three 
of which will be filled with glass, the blank recesses 
being intended for statues. The roof timbers 
will be exposed. The windows of aisles and clere- 
stories will be double lancets. The extreme length of 
the church will be 140 feet; the interior breadth 
across nave and aisles 56 feet, and the height to top 
of gable crosses 70 feet. The material will be lime- 
stone of the district. 

Pusric Drinxinc Fountains.—Notwithstanding 
the reiterated endeavours of the press, and particularly 
of the Builder, to obtain for the metropolitan public 
an increase of public drinking-places, both for man 
and beast, we regret to say that there is still a sad 
want of such conveniences. Pumps there are, in 
abundauce, but they are carefully kept locked, or 
deprived of their handles, for fear the public should 
obtain a mouthful of water without payment. In 
every Parliamentary grant of privileges to water com- 
panies there ought to be a clause compelling them to 
provide such public accommodation. The necessity 
for it is somewhat notably manifested at St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, where a poor woman appears to find it 
worth her while to devote her time to the supply of 
clean glasses to the public at a public pump well. 
Would it not be worth the while of water companies 
who grudge the poor so cheap a refreshment to erect 
a number of fountains in thoroughfares, and let them 
at a small rent to just such persons as this woman, 
with a limitation of charge to a halfpenny, or a far- 
thing, for each separate supply? Mr. Melly, of 
Liverpool, has added fourteen drinking fountains to 
those he had previously supplied at Liverpool. On 
the 7th inst. at one of these, no less than 2,500 
persons availed themselves of Mr. Melly’s excellent 
provision.” The British Workman states that Bir- 
kenhead and Runcorn are following the good example 

of Liverpool, and adds, “we trust that in London 
aud many other places gentlemen will be found with 
hearts as large and purses as heavy as Mr. Melly’s, 
by whom water for the people will be provided by 
means of these public drinking fountains.” ; 

THe KILKENNY ARCHOLOGICAL Socrety.—The 

July meeting of this society was held in the Tholsel, 
at Kilkenny, on the Ist inst., the Dean of Ossory in 
the chair, when fourteen new members were elected. 
Various donations were announced, and articles of 
interest exhibited, including some rubbings of in- 
scriptions found at St. Mary’s Church, Clonmel; and 
after some other procedure, a paper, by Mr. T. L. Cooke, 
was read, describing an anciert wayside cross slab at 
Drisoge, in King’s County. 


M. Lassus, Arcuirect.—We hear with great 
regret of the death of M. Lassus, who was the archi- 
teet of the restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, at Paris. 
This sad event took place at Vichy, after a very short 
illness. It was M. Lassus who, with M. Viollet le 
Due, undertook the restoration of the old cathedral of 
Paris, Notre Dame. 

Brrston Scuoois, Competition.—The committee 
for the erection of St. Leonard’s National Schools, 
Bilston, have selected the designs of Messrs. Briggs 
and Everal, of Birmingham, submitted in competition. 

THe CARPENTERS’ STRIKE AT WORKINGTON.—The 
carpenters at Workington have returned to their work 
at 24s. per week, the amount offered to them before 
the strike, which has lasted six weeks. 


Art-Treasures Exurpition Memorial. — The 
members of the Manchester Academy of Painters, 
headed by Mr. J. A. Hammersley, as chairman, have 
addressed a letter to the citizens of Manchester, calling 
upon them to contribute to a public subscription for 
the purpose of procuring portraits of the executive 
committee of the Art-Treasures Exhibition, to be 
placed as a memorial of the Exhibition, in the per- 
manent gallery of the Royal Manchester Institution. 


Sr. German’s Cuurcn, Cornwati.—I send you 
a rough sketch of a capital from St. German’s Church, 
Cornwall, which appears to me interesting from its 
strongly marked classical character {the angle termi- 
nates in a well-developed volute}. The church itself 
was originally a large edifice of the semi-Norman 
period, but the .whole of one aisle and the chancel 
have fallen down, anda great portion of what remains 
are additions, in the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles. The porch is very fine, consisting of a door- 
way of 6 feet span, surrounded by seven semicircular 








arches, richly ornamented with chevrons and other 
characteristic ornaments; the arches supported by 





pillars and pilasters, enriched with chevrons alter- 
nately. The width of the seven arches is 7 feet 
3 inches, giving for the total span 20 feet 6 inches: 
the depth or recess of the arch is 5 feet; and as the 
face of the porch projects beyond the front of the 
building about 4 feet 3 inches, the arches have hardly 
that appearance of richness in depth which their 
recess should give. The centre doorway, of 6 feet 
span, has a rise only of about 2 feet 7 inches. This 
produces a great flatness in the outside rings. It was 
caused no doubt by a sinking of the arch in the first 
place, owing to want of proper weight on the haunches. 
The porch itself is a good deal weathered, but some 
massive Norman piers (semicircular), inside, sur- 
mounted by lancet arches, are as fresh as when first 
put up. The stone is a green trap rock, common in 
this part of Cornwall, portions of which are beautifully 
variegated by red marks ; but unfortunately it is pre- 
cisely such portions which most rapidly deeay, the red 
marks proceeding from the presence of iron. 'The poreh 
is at the west end, between two towers, inside the 
northern of which is the capital referred to. Ex- 
ternally this tower is carried above the roof in an 
octagon, the southern being finished in a square, 
like the original Norman basements. As the date of 
the porch and Norman part of the church appears to 
be the twelfth century, it must have been erected 
after the time St. German’s was the seat of the Cornish 
bishopric.—A. H. Patrerson. 





TENDERS 
For the Medway Union, Chatham :— 
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Cobham, Gravesend ............ 20,809 | 4,547 30,1 
Wood, Gravesend wil 20,954 | 4,706 29,500 
ag Pon ee 19,540 | 4,385 | 28,121 
Smith, Ramsgate ............... 19,531 4,569 | 27,936 
Selleystone, Gravesend......... | 19,152 | 4,297 | 27,481 
Dethick, Hackney ............... 19,011 | 5,220 | 28,258 
MAORI, TIE vi does cnsecncssseres 2 | 26,219 


Foord and Sons, Rochester... 


Myers, London. .........sc+se00es 18,193 4,149 , 26,422 


Spicer, Btr0d .....,0000rserseeec0 17,789 | 3,902 | 25,600 
Naylur, Rochester ............... 17.765 | 3,964 | 25,490 
Stump, Brompton .............+« 17,300 | 3,916 | 24,900 


Kirk and Parry, Chatham ... | 15,694 3,992 | 22,904 _ 





(All the tenders being above the estimate (11,000/.) of 
Messrs. Peck and Stephens, whose designs were selected 
in competition, the guardians refused to accept any of 
them.) 





For rebuilding three houses in Tottenham-court-road, 
for Mr. Maples. Mr. Raggett, architect :— 





THEO * weds cosccesssscasincstesabe 3,096 0 0 

IE scivisninsigunavtantansiis 0 0 
Bs BO cssnntavoinessumccumeia 0 0 
Trollope and Sons 0 0 
3 RE a eee 2,¢ 0 0 
SIN <itisinsseintdeien Geta vith wleineciotctine’ 2,9% 0 0 
Willson (accepted) 2,7 0 0 
Pollock and M‘Lennan ............ 2,687 0 0 

















So 


Brass (600 IALE)  ccscesecccevsesecsses 2,600 0 


For residence at Abbey Wood, Kent, for Mr. Van 
Voorst. Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect. Quantities sup- 


plied :— 
Work POG GOW on.scscssisascesscccccte £1,909 0 0 
ar saehitiy 1,840 0 0 
BPI ve xiaibscinscncsevnsedvecuennaiatios 1,758 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers ............scs0s0s0 1,736 0 @ 
AR Sas ebicasssatnsseokeansbstsinises 1,720 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham ...... 1,675 0 0 
GRIND. sissansssacnaticvean enesaceosenee 1,557 0 0 
INN dn sscohnsnnsdskeaia pid bnihokias ie 1,550 0 0 
Taylor and Buckley................6  K 00 





For rebuilding warehouse, 72, Watling-street, for Mr, 
Southgate. The same architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Gammon........... hiceneeakebunancare £1,700 0 0 
r 0 0 

1,599 0 0 

Taylor and Buckley................ 1,569 0 0 
Tarrant 1,547 0 0 
Downs 1,490 0 0 
Peake 1,479 0 0 
Willson 1,461 0 0 
Carter 1,439 0 0 





For additions to warehouse, Creed-lane, Ludgate-hill, 


| for Messrs. Ellis and Everington, The same architect. 


Quantities supplied :— 


RAE 2 sivcksinsneinsinpansetmencecticten 00 
eee eee 00 
Brass and Son ........... 00 
Gammon..............68 “ae 00 
MOE no incsdigapuien puenhihaninenbieae 00 
Lucas, Brothers ........... 0 0 
PRONINION « icicizasenocnics céurncdeaenet 0 0 








For erecting two houses on Tower-hill. Messrs. Will- 
shire and Parris, architects :-— 





POM sesseces Sapbaveneceniansenenes ‘ 00 
Brass (too late) ........ piaiacialda “ 00 
IID: WIE GO. nocmnsecasnannientioe 00 
EEE NER 0 0 
SUNN its ns chbpseesensjunisderann siikeioenoes 0 0 
Trollope and Sons bane 0 0 
TURMUUL . onticaciiaseamied/pnceiaiaulaniae 00 
NNN ia, dice ponenenkxcanbenasasbins 0 0 
PEMD * scot vkssatansceavtcesknemmaber cea 1,075 0 0 





For works at Belle Sauvage-yard, for Messrs. Petter and 
Galpin. Messrs. Tress and Chambers, architects. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. G. Ragget :— 






Lucas ......00. snebsmbncneaiaiaiat ace £2,127 0 0 
WIZOR cncese . 2,097 0 0 
Piper 1,894 0 0 
Macey 1,825 0 0 
Brown 1,757 0 0 
Trollope 1,727 0 0 
> 1,695 0 0 
IID ok cicietes enctissdienetetiacinns 1, 0 0 





For alterations and improvements at Messrs. Hampton 
and Russell’s, Leicester-square. Mr. John F. Mathew, 
Reigate, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Downs....... esteesnesioen prsenniints -»» £1,648 0 0 
Gammon..............++5 sanaipanininae 1,597 0 0 
FS  RBOK. TOAMOOR ccspnscccerescece . 1,584 0 0 
Patrick and Som ..........cecceeseees 1,555 0 0 
Laurence and Sons ... 1,530 0 0 

i 1,618 0 0 





Dennis 
(Tenders did not include shop-fronts). 


For finishing seven houses at Stratford _ 









QUBTMIET nce scicieseannccccdsoncnsssnscose £1,321 17 9 
Stevenson ............0+5 100 0 0 
RONNIE visien vssupintenionsaionaend 1,015 0 0 
ELLER LEMAR » 0 0 
TTD: seincstnnaensnastpsecbunn 934 0 0 
ROL ENE: 924 0 0 
RMD icsepitessdiandcndiekehamouichcaiens 857 0 0 
Rr Re 850 0 0 
PMN: savshasiphannasiinekecdenscnuaas 850 0 0 
DENIED. nniykp gis chubnhaspauniintadnoniibaans 825 0 0 
| Res 81719 0 
NEE, csunacsabeciasen 798 0 0 
BOD ich cakseoansebincss 793 0 0 
Adame and Beckwith 733 0 0 
Bennett 7 0 0 
Stone a 784 0 0 
Ellis 770 0 0 
Cave 7 0 0 

ggo 7. 0 0 
Reader and Mitchell 738 0 0 
Saunders 72010 0 
Smith 698 0 0 
Rose 690 0 0 
Riggs 690 0 0 
Sutton 679 0 0 
Blenkarn 679 0 0 
Hill 676 0 O 
Knowles 675 0 0 
G. R. Saunders 670 0 0 
i EO aE She hedene 0 0 
Cross and Whitworth............... 655 0 O 
RES Ce 650 0 0 
_ 619 10 O 
Cooper ....... 630 0 0 
Ingersent ... 595 0 0 
a OSS Fee 560 0 O 
IE hasicdesiusscksonbatiackscceianee a 482 0 0 


(This curious list of tenders was received in reply to 
advertisement. I think the list suggestive, Ist, that the 
building trade must be exceedingly slack; 2nd, that there 
are others besides builders in the trade, or surely there 
would be less contrariety in their estimates ; 3rd, that an 
architect’s remuneration should be regulated not by the 
estimate of the builder, but by his own.— A. B.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0. J.—W. M.—R. M.—T. D.—J. M. — A Prizeholder.—J. J. M.— 
J. P. W.—Edinburgb. — B. W.—8. N. (ander our limit).—Looker- 
on.—J. F.—C. M. P. (a little too glowing for our quiet columns).— 
w. J. P.—J. E. T.—F. C. F.—A Competitor. — J. J. M.— H. and 
F. C.—C. H.—D. N. (we are unable to assist’. 

“ Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding adc resses. 

NOTICE, — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Epiror, and not to the Publisher. 
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